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Comment and Review 
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WILLIAM BERNSTEIN 


ILLIAM BERNSTEIN, an American lad, first 

mate of the Exodus, 1947, was killed by the 
British at the wheel-house of his ship. He was the 
first American Jew to die in the struggle to bring 
Jewish survivors to the Jewish homeland. Death is 
not new to those who serve this cause. The youth of 
Palestine have freely offered their lives, during and 
since the war, to bring the homeless home. The men, 
women, and children who embark on the hazardous 
journey engage their lives too. The bodies of two boys 
who had sought to leave the DP camps of Germany 
lie beside that of the first mate. But William Bern- 
stein was the first American to fall. This sets him 
apart, not because the life of an American Jew is a 
more precious gift than that of a boy from the Emek, 
or from Buchenwald—all are alike precious—but be- 
cause the death of William Bernstein marks the en- 
trance of American Jewry into the thick of the con- 
flict which the Jewish people is waging for its exist- 
ence. 

The embattled Jews of Palestine have long de- 
manded, “Send us your sons.” The tortured survivors 
in the DP camps have looked longingly for the help 
of their sturdy American brothers. At last the call 
was answered. American boys helped man the ships 
of the Haganah; they steered their heavy laden craft 
On its secret course to the shores of Palestine; they 
shared in the dangers of the journey, and they accom- 
panied their charges to the imprisonment of Cyprus. 
Now one of these boys lies dead. The participation is 
final and complete. William Bernstein has returned. 
The body of a boy from Brooklyn lies together with 
that of a murdered DP in the soil of Palestine. 

There are some who will say that the sacrifice of 
William Bernstein was greater, and his glory 
brighter, because his need was less. He was not 
driven by necessity. He had a home, a land, a place 
in society. He had served his country faithfully dur- 
ing the war. He had done his stint. Like other vet- 
erans, he could have stayed with his family and en- 
joyed the peace and prosperity of his native land. 
All this is true. Certainly his need was not that of a 
stateless refugee impelled to Palestine by a fierce des- 
pair as well as a fierce desire. Now was it even the 
transfigured need of the youth of the Yishuv who 
rise to the defense of their national destiny. But in a 
deeper sense it is wrong to say that William Bern- 
stein did not have to go. 

The volunteer also has his compulsions. They may 
be nobler ones than the fear of a draft board or of a 
jail sentence. But honest responsibility to an ideal, 
a sense of a common cause whose comradeship can- 
not be tasted at a safe distance, are also compulsions. 





We judge men by the compulsions to which they 
are sensitive, by the needs to which they pay the 
tribute of recognition. 

The obligation to take part in the fight for the 
salvation of the Jewish people rests equally on Jews 
everywhere. The Jews of Palestine have accepted it 
with a gallantry and a fervor unsurpassed in the 
annals of heroism. It is an obligation which every bat- 
tered Jewish DP who continues to batter his way to 
Palestine meets on a more tragic plane. None of us 
are exempt, even though the accident of geography 
may enable us to plead exemption. 

William Bernstein was bred in the free air of 
America. He gathered strength from its might. He 
learned of justice and independence from her his- 
tory and traditions. He proved worthy of her teach- 
ing. His grave in Palestine is a threefold bond be- 
tween the Jewish outpost of valor in Palestine, the 
sufferers in the DP camps, and that American spirit 
which has always been ready to consecrate the birth 
of freedom with its life-blood. 


MADNESS IN PALESTINE 


DESITE THE PRESENCE of the UN Special 
Committee, the British authorities saw fit in the 
past two months to carry out a series of provocative 
acts which kept Palestine in a constant state of tur- 
moil. In an atmosphere already surcharged with ten- 
sion because of the Major Farran scandal, in which 
the existence of semi-official British terrorist squads 
was revealed, the British had chosen to announce 
new death penalties for the three Irgun men impli- 
cated in the Acre jail delivery. The remonstrances 
of the UN Special Committee were countered by 
Chief Secretary Sir Henry Gurney with a rejoinder 
whose purport was to advise the Committee to mind 
its own business. 

After repeated miscarriages of kidnapping at- 
tempts, the Irgun Tzvai Leumi at least succeeded in 
capturing two Criminal Investigation Department 
men in Natanyah. The Haganah, in pursuance of its 
policy of counteracting the independent activities of 
ITzL and the Stern group, sent out its squads to seek 
the captured men. For a day or two the British kept 
themselves in check, but then they imposed military 
control on the township of Natanyah and neighbor- 
ing villages, so that the Haganah was forced to dis- 
continue its efforts. 

In spite of British assertions that the purpose of 
the blockade of Natanyah’s citizens was to facilitate 
the search for the kidnaped soldiers, the imposition 
of military control was, as always, a purely punitive 
action, a collective penalty for the acts of the irre- 
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sponsible underground. It was in the same category 
as the eviction of over a hundred Jews in Haifa, at 
the end of the month, because mines had exploded 
near their homes. The very text of the order to im- 
pose military control on Natanyah stamps it as a 
simple reprisal measure: rather than stating that the 
purpose was merely to search for the kidnaped Brit- 
ishers—an absurdity after several days in which 
everyone had been free to leave Natnyah—the order 
listed a series of terrorist acts that had ane com- 
mitted in or near Natanyah. 

Military control lasted for two weeks, as usual 
without acomplishing its ostensible objective. The 
kidnaped men were not found in Natanyah, nor was 
terrorist activity discouraged by the British re- 
prisals. 
UNSCOP’s stay in Palestine was marked by a con- 
stant succession of attacks and reprisals by the ter- 
rorists and the British troops, with the casualty lists 
mounting every day. 


SHORTLY before the UN committee left Palestine, the 
British carried out the cruelest and most challenging 
act of this month of senseless violence. They pur- 
sued the Exodus 1947 and its 4,500 refugees be- 
yond Palestinian waters, rammed it, and boarded 
it with unbridled violence—and then reembarked its 
weary passengers not for Cyprus but for the return 
voyage to France. This new attack upon Jewish im- 
migration set off a series of shocks reaching far 
beyond Palestine. France and Colombia, to name 
pnly two countries, were immediately involved in 
the consequences of Britairi’s anti-Jewish politics, and 
found themselves hard put to it to balance humani- 
tarian motives and the pressure of public opinion 
against the claims of diplomatic expediency. In 
Palestine itself the Haganah, for the first time since 
June 29, 1946, attacked British military land in- 
stallations, blowing up the Mt. Carmel radar station. 
The Haganah also sabotaged and sank one of the 
vessels of the British deportation fleet, in a type of 
attack which had never been discontinued, this being 
the fourth instance of the kind in the past year. 
At the same time, the Haganah made it clear that 
it would continue, where possible, to block the inde- 
pendent action of the ITzL and the Stern group. At 
the end of the month, there were rumors of a 
renewed British offensive against the Jewish Agency 
and the Haganah. 

After the turmoil aroused by the incident of the 
Exodus 1947 two more Haganah vessels were seized 
off Palestine. This time there was no British violence, 
and the passengers were transshipped to Cyprus. But 
immediately thereafter the British announced and 
carried out the execution of Khaviv, Nakar, and 
Weiss, the three Irgun men who were captured dur- 
ing the Acre raid. Forced to abandon its new method 
of atrack on Jewish immigrants because of the out- 
raged reaction of public opinion, the Palestine gov- 
ernment took another headlong step in its “private 
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war” with the Irgun terrorists, where the moral issues 
are more confused. The terrorists promptly snapped 
up this invitation to madness, and hanged and bocby- 
trapped their two hostages. The British followed suit 
with pogroms and killings—and mania was in full 
career. 


THE STRATTON BILL 


MONG THE ITEMS on which no action was 

taken during the past session of Congress, were 
the House and Senate measures for the emergency 
revision of our immigration laws in order to help 
solve the problem of a million refugees in Europe. 
This means that until next winter, at least, the 
American contribution to refugee resettlement will 
be limited to the mere trickle admissible under pres- 
ent quota arrangements. If the American action 
serves as an example to other countries, as has been 
widely predicted, the DP’s face another, and this 
time, under IRO, a far more difficult winter in the 
camps, with no tangible prospects of rapid resettle- 
ment thereafter. 

On humanitarian grounds, the history of the 
Stratton Bill has thus been one of complete Amer- 
ican failure. The suffering of hundreds of thousands 
of fellow-humans has made not a dent in the anti- 
foreigner prejudices of large parts of our public and, 
evidently, of an effective majority of Congressmen. 

Yet in other terms—in terms of political reeduca- 
tion—the history of the Stratton Bill marks a new 
high-water mark of progress. It must be remembered 
that the dominant view among Congressmen con- 
cerned with immigration and naturalization was that 
now was the time to shut off immigration entirely, or 
radically reduce the quotas. In this atmosphere the 
Stratton Bill proposed a significant, though tem- 
porary, liberalization of the law. The bill, moreover, 
mustered stronger support than any similar attempt 
so far; and some of the support gave evidence of a 
growing maturity of judgment. Thus the solid labor 
backing of the bill indicates that our trade union 
leaders are now capable of analyzing the question of 
immigration in terms of rational economics, rather 
than under the sway of phobias. A striking illustra- 
tion of this process of political growth was the action 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
first rejected and then reconsidered and passed a reso- 
lution favoring the Stratton Bill. Their final action 
was motivated by very pertinent .considerations of 
America’s inescapable role in world politics, by the 
comparative cost to us of resettlement as against DP 
camps, and other highly realistic factors. 

The Stratton Bill (introduced by a Republican 
Congressman) was made a matter of high importance 
by the strong backing it received from the admin- 
istration—particularly the State and War Depart- 
ment. The arguments they used were the same as 
those which swayed the leaders of the Women’s 
Clubs. However, Congressmen are, apparently, less 
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impressionable than intelligent clubwomen. Yet 
there is reason to believe that they were sufficiently 
impressed to give the Stratton Bill, or a similar 
measure, a good chance of passing the next session of 
Congress. 

For many, many DP’s, whatever relief is afforded 
by admission to the United States in the remote 
future, when something like the Stratton Bill will 
finally have been passed, will come late. Too much 
will have been endured before it comes. And even 
from the point of view of America’s foreign policy, 
of the solution of the international refugee problem 
through joint effort in accordance with the program 
America favors, the reeducation of Congress may 
once again be late — and perhaps also insufficient. 


THe Less-THAN-DP’s 


— ARE at this writing about seven thousand 
recently arrived Rumanian Jews in Vienna, who 
are living under conditions only less desperate than 
those of the refugees on the Exodus, 1947. In the 
time which will intervene before these lines will 
reach the reader, perhaps additional refugees will 
manage to cross the barred boundary lines. But arriv- 
ing in Vienna, they will probably find no other 
asylum than the same cramped quarters where the 
seven thousand are already crowded into quarters 
hardly adequate for one-third their number. To these 
castaways, including many old people and many in- 
fants of less than one year of age, no government or 
intergovernmental agency is ready today to extend 
any assistance: the Russians, the British, and, since 
April 21, 1947, the Americans, also, show them only 
the back of their hands; and even the municipal 
authorities of Vienna assume a hectoring tone in 
admonishing them—for their presence is universally 
disapproved by all the seats of power. 

We are concerned chiefly in the present instance 
with out own government. Since April 21, 1947, the 
American military authorities in the Occupied Zones 
in Europe are under orders no longer to admit to the 
DP camps, or give any aid whatever, to “persecutees” 
seeking asylum. Thereby, at long last the Americans 
adopted a brutal British policy which they had re- 
sisted for over a year in the name of humanitarian- 
ism—and it is not without significance that the 
change came during the new period of American 
“provisional neutrality” on the Jewish question and 
Palestine. Nevertheless, in spite of this new Amer- 
ican policy, and in spite of the concerted opposition 
of the Soviet and all other occupying authorities, and 
of all the local governments involved, a small num- 
ber of Jews, in sheer desperation, have persisted in 
crossing the borders into Vienna. The famine in 
Rumania, falling with particular force upon the 
urban mass of uprooted Jews, and the stirrings of 
surviving anti-Semitism, growing stronger with 
Starvation, were a drive more powerful than official 


obstacles could restrain. 

Now the people are in Vienna, in spite of all the 
chancelleries. They are in hardly less disastrous a 
plight than if they were cast adrift on high seas in a 
pariah-boat, like those that wandered from port to 
port in the late 1930's. The J.D.C. may supply them 
with food, but only the D.P. camps—which means 
the American military authorities—can supply them 
with shelter and the conditions that will enable them 
to live and not sicken. 

Must we now see the bright record of two years of 
American kindliness and humanity to refugees mar- 
red by a cruel act of official callousness, by a refusal 
to deal with a flagrant case of distress in a humani- 
tarian spirit? 


JEWS AT HAIFA 
by Randall Jarrell 


ye freighter, gay with rust, 

Coasts to a bare wharf of the harbor. 

From the funnel’s shade (the arbor 

Of gourds from which the prophet, without trust, 
Watched his old enemies, 

The beings of this earth) I scrutinize 


The hundreds at the rail 

Lapped in the blue blaze of this sea 

Who stare till their looks fail 

At the earth that they are promised; silently 
See the sand-bagged machine guns, 

The red-kneed soldiers blinking in the sun. 


A machine-gun away 

Are men with our faces: we are torn 

With the live blaze of the day— 

Till we feel shifting, wrenched apart, the worn 
Named stones of our last knowledge: 

That all men wish our death. Here on the edge 


Of the graves of Europe 

We believe: truly, we are not dead; 

It seems to us that hope 

Is possible—that even mercy is permitted 

To men on this earth, 

To Jews on this earth... . But at Cyprus, the red 
earth, 


The huts, the trembling wire 

That wreathes us, are to us familiar 

As death. All night, the fires 

Float their sparks up to the yellow stars; 
From the steel, stilted tower 

The light sweeps over us. We whisper: Ours. 


Ours; and the stones slide home. 

There is no hope; “in all this world 

There is no other wisdom 

Than ours: we have understood the world,” 

We think; but hope, in dread 

Search for one doubt, and whisper: “Truly, we 
are not dead.” 


Reprinted by courtesy of the Partisan Review. 
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The Beginnings of 
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American Zionism 


by Stephen S. Wise 


¢ ag WRITER, sole surviving founder of the 
Zionist Organization of America, welcomes this 
Opportunity to recount the American reactions to the 
first Zionist Congresses, because, in this fiftieth an- 
niversary year of American Zionism, this is his first 
Opportunity to tell the tale of the founding of the 
Federation of American Zionists, predecessor to the 
Provisional Committee for Zionist Affairs and sub- 
sequently the Zionist Organization of America. 

Two groups in our country were thrilled by the 
appearance of Herzl’s Judenstaat—first, the old Kho- 
vevei Zion group, made up wholly of Russian and 
other East European Jews. Rather considerable in 
number, this group included, to mention only a few 
names which recur to me, Dr. J. I. Bluestone, C. D. 
Birkhahn, I. D. Morrison, and Jacob Siegel. I must 
not Omit to mention an advantage I myself gained 
from these contacts with the East European Zionists. 
Reared in a German-speaking family and in the 
midst of a German-speaking congregation, I had been 
wholly unfamiliar with the Yiddish language. But 
my fellow-Zionists spoke Yiddish almost exclusively. 
Hearing their Yiddish speeches prepared me for the 
second Zionist Congress, which I was to attend as a 
delegate ahd where I was to serve as one of two 
English secretaries together with Jacob de Haas. 

The other group—then more prominent in the 
community but no less fervent in the advocacy of 
Zionism (a new term)—was very differently con- 
stituted. Its chief figure surprised many, for Rabbi 
Gustav Gottheil had long been known as a doughty 
champion of Liberal Judaism, so that his early and 
ardent championship of Herzlism came as a shock 
to many Reform—rather than Liberal—Jews. These 
had imagined that Judaism, certainly Reform Juda- 
ism, was done with all that, that it could not partici- 
pate in the revival of an old concept like Khibat Zion, 
which even in European lands had come to sound 
exotic and incredible. By the side of wise old Dr. 
Gottheil stood his son, Richard Gottheil, who had 
not been identified previously with Jewish life, save 
a] 


In August 1947, Theodore Herzl convened the 
first Zionist Congress in Basle. At that time in Amer- 
ica, the first stirrings of the Zionist movement were 
shaping into organized form. The reminiscences of 
that period printed here are by men who have faith- 
fully served the Zionist cause in positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility ever since that time: STEPHEN 
S. WIsE, whose varied activities have brought him 
at one time or another to leadership in almost every 
Zionist political institution in America; and LEIB 
JAFFE, the veteran Director of the Keren Hayesod 
in Jerusalem. 





as he was his father’s son and, since his return from 
European studies, had been Professor of Semitic 
Languages at Columbia University. The latter's as- 
sociates in England and France showed themselves, 
and for the most part remained, utterly deaf to the 
Zionist cry,—Claude Montefiore, Israel Abrahams, 
and, for a time, Solomon Schechter. In France, 
James Darmestetter, the Reinachs and Sylvain Levi 
were hostile, though Joseph Reinach, famed defender 
and historian of the Dreyfus case, appeared by the 
side of Bernard Lazare at the second Zionist Con- 
gress. 

Notable among those who took their place by the 
side of the Gottheils in the United States, were Rab- 
bis H. Periera Mendes and Bernard Drachman, shar- 
ing none of the hesitation of many Orthodox - Eur- 
opean Jews. Had they lived, two other men would 
have been of our number, the Hungarian-born rabbis, 
Alexander Kohut and Aaron Wise, but the one 
passed away in 1904, and the other just as Herzl’s 
opus had appeared. 

The year prior to the first Zionist Congress was 
spent by the lesser group (of Jewish notables) in 
seeking to reconcile Jewish public opinion to the 
idea—particularly among Reform Jews, the leaders 
of which were as sadly unsympathetic to these re- 
vived stirrings of Zionism as the most Orthodox of 
Jewish Messianists in Europe, including the Protest 
Rabbis stigmatized by Max Nordau. Early and elo- 
quent advocates of the cause were the great scholar, 
Marcus Jastrow of Philadelphia (not his sons), and 
Benjamin Szold of Baltimore, gentle scholar and 
wise teacher, who will be remembered in history as 
the father of Henrietta. There was little or no con- 
tact between Eastside and Westside Zionists—to use 
banal terms—beyond the fact that the Gottheils and 
the writer, their then very youthful disciple, attended 
and took part in long-drawn-out meetings of the 
Khovevei Zion groups, not a few of which went 
over to Zionism under the banner of B'nai Zion. 


Out oF the meetings there grew the determina- 
tion to bring together all Zionist groups with 
a view to organizing a National Zionist Federation. 
This had not been accomplished before the first 
Zionist Congress. K. H. Sarasohn, founder and pub- 
lisher of the Yiddishe Tageblatt, had been a delegate 
to the first Zionist Congress in 1897. But in the 
winter of 97 and the spring of 98 it came to be 
felt increasingly that all Zionists groups should fed- 
erate. On the third day of July, 1898, among the 
hottest days in American history, in the old Tage- 
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blatt Building, 185 East Broadway, the Federation 
of American Zionists was organized, which name 
it was to bear until the Provisional Committee for 
Zionist Affairs, under Brandeis, took over on the 
eve of the first World War. Professor Richard Gott- 
heil, who had previously left for Europe, was elected 
President in his absence, and the writer was chosen 
Honorary Secretary,—“honorary” being the equiv- 
alent of unpaid. I had thought that Dr. Friedenwald, 
in addition to the writer, was one of the surviving 
founders of the Federation, but I am informed that, 
like Professor Gottheil, he was abroad at the time, 
though he became identified with the Federation 
from its earliest days, and was elected its second 
President. 

As I recall that far-off day, among the figures 
standing out in memory are the matchless Yiddish 
speaker, Zwi H. Masliansky, and Rabbi H. Pereira 
Mendes, head of the Spanish-Portuguese Synagogue; 
but, since these men encountered almost as much 
Opposition among the Orthodox as Rabbi Gustav 
Gottheil met among the members of the Reform 
Temple Emanu-El, neither gained many converts, 
though both remained changelessly loyal to the 
cause they espoused. One of the major reasons that 
moved me to leave the pulpit of Congregation B'nai 
Jeshurum of New York in 1900 was the failure of 
my conservative Congregation to support its youth- 
ful, pioneering Zionist rabbi. 

The consequence was that, beginning in 1900, I 
resided in Oregon. From that distance, my Zionist 
activity continued. I served as a member of the 
Zionist Actions Committee, and as such attended, 
in April 1904, its last session prior to Herzl’s death. 
After one of the sessions, Herzl, whose death was to 
follow within three months, said two unforgettable 
things. I chanced to speak of the loveliness of the 
Vienna spring season. His reply was: “I should be 
in London, the political capital of the world”; and 
he added: “Der gute Zangwill offered to make it 
possible for me to dwell in London, but the ar- 
rangement would have involved a personal subsidy. 
That could not be, I made clear to him, for from 
the beginning I had resolved to live for and never 
on the Jewish people.” Almost his last word to me, 
apart from formal farewells, was: “You are ten or 
twelve years younger than IJ. I shall not live to see 
the Jewish State, but, Wise, you will.” After more 
than forty years, I still believe I will. 


I HAVE many clear memories of the second Zionist 
Congress. Not the least of my memories is a sense 
of Jewish rebirth by which I was possessed as a 
result of attendance at and participation in the sec- 
ond Zionist Congress. I had not known the Jewish 
people before the Basle Congress of 1898. I had 
known something of New York Jewry, chiefly the 
so-called middle class German Jewish population of 
New York, including the Temple and Synagogue 
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Jews of upper Manhattan. My very limited ac- 
quaintance with Jews had been somewhat broadened 
by my relation to the Zionist groups, whom I have 
already mentioned. 


If I use the term “rebirth,” it is not too strong a 
term to use for the overwhelming experience that 
befell me at Basle. For the first time in my then 
youthful life, I got a glimpse of world Jewry. There 
I saw and met for the first time with great men who 
were great Jews, with great Jews who were great 
men. To meet Herzl and Nordau was in itself a 
revelation of deeps in Jewish life, touching which 
I had no more than a limited knowledge. But Herzl 
and Nordau did not stand alone. There were other 
great figures—Mandelstamm, Temkin, Ruelf, Scha- 
pira. (Weizmann, though a delegate, must have 
been, if possible, even more inconspicuous than the 
writer, as he amusingly admitted in December 1946 
at Basle, when he said he had acted as Ordner 
(sergeant-at-arms), and he was even younger than I.) 

What I knew of the Jewish people up to that 
hour was based upon knowledge of the Russian 
pogroms of 1881 in my early childhood; the great 
Exodus, as Arnold White called it, of later years; 
the terrible distress of many of the East European 
immigrants in the ’80s and '90s of the last century. 
Suddenly, and as if by magic, I came upon a com- 
pany of Jews who were not victims nor refugees nor 
beggars, but proud and educated men, dreaming, 
planning, toiling for their people. Verily I suffered 
a rebirth, for I came to know my people at their best. 
Thrilled and grateful, I caught a first glimpse of the 
power and the pride and the nobleness of the Jewish 
people, which my American upbringing and even 
service to New York Jewry had not in any degree 
given me. I was a Jew by faith up to the day of 
the Congress in Basle, and little more. At Basle 
I became a Jew in every sense of that term. Grate- 
fully I came to acknowledge my kinship with a great 
and living people. Judaism ceased to be a type of 
religious worship. The Jewish people became my 
own. And I returned to my people and, perhaps it 
is not too much to say, remained in its service and 
in the service of Zion in a new and fuller sense up 
to this hour of my life. 


Ir was at Basle in 1898 that Nordau delivered one 
of his mightiest historic orations. Gaster, too, spoke 
with great power, but I did not hear him gladly, 
for I knew from Herzl that the latter was harried 
and driven by Gaster, upon whom he once sharply 
turned, asking “Was wollen Sie von mir, Gaster? 
Wenn die Leitung, uebernehmen Sie es.” A thrilling 
but painful moment was that which heard Herzl 
announce the tidings of the Czar’s rescript, conven- 
ing a World Peace Conference and making mention, 
as I recall it, of the great tomes of Jean de Bloch on 
“The Cost of War.” The Congress seemed prepared 
to cheer the announcement, when a tremendous 
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“Pfui” was heard. It was the leonine Nachman 
Syrkin. Herzl or Nordau sought to silence his cease- 
less outbursts of scorn but in vain. The session broke 
up in disorder. 

The most moving address I have ever heard 
was the closing statement of Herzl. It was six in the 
morning. We had spent the night in ceaseless de- 
bate, which barely ended with daybreak. Over the 
head of Herzl was the great window of the older 
Basle Casino Building, in which we met. At last 
the sunlight shone and flooded Herzl and the room 
with roseate light. Solemnly he brought the Con- 
gress to a close with the dignity of statesmanship 
and certainty of prophecy. Unforgettable are these, 
his closing words: 
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“We are at this moment too tired to repeat what 
we said throughout the last three days. Yet as 
we are about to part, the feeling must come over 
us that this is no commonplace thought whereby 
our greatest pain will become our greatest for- 
tune: Zionism is not only a mournful necessity, 
but a glorious ideal. It represents, to use an un- 
known but brilliant phrase of Max Nordau’s, 
The Final Struggle of Judaism. May it succeed! 
And may nothing deter us from the work we 
have undertaken, nor destroy anything before 
an enduring movement is created. We are on 
the march. The moral march of the new Jew 
has begun. Where will it lead us? Let us hope: 
To better days.” 


The Springtide of Zionism 


by Leib Jaffe 


| WAS A TIME of eclipse in the pro-Palestine 
movement, “a time of utter chaos, an abyss of 
confusion, beginnings and endings, destruction and 
construction, age and youth.” (Bialik). 

Dr. Leo Pinsker had died a few years earlier. Be- 
fore his death his failing sight saw his dream shriv- 
elling and fading out in petty efforts wherein only a 
few could discern the light of the ideal. 

The period after Pinsker’s death was difficult and 
full of frustration. The detailed account of pennies 
collected which was regularly printed in the Hebrew 
daily Hamelitz, and the pittances which we our- 
selves collected for the Girls’ School at Jaffa were far 
from adequate to satisfy our spirit. We knew that 
this work was poor and small and that it would not 
redeem our people. Into this task we infused the 
ardor and beauty of the spring of our lives. Yet in 
spite of all our enthusiasm we could not be satisfied. 
We could not resign ourselves to the thought that 
our movement should be confined within such nar- 
row limits. 


Two years before the first Congress took place, 
Leo Motzkin, head of the Zionist Russian students’ 
organization in Berlin, came to visit his friend 
Shmaryahu Levin at Grodno, my home town. His 
visit was an noteworthy event in our provincial 
town. We invited him to the youth organizations 
where Joseph Klausner (who then lived in Grodno) 
and I used to deliver impassioned speeches about the 
Khibat Zion movement, (Lovers of Zion) Palestine 
and Hebrew literature. Motzkin delivered an address 
which brought us to the verge of despair and weak- 
ened our whole influence over these boys and girls. 
In sharp and unmistakable terms, without taking 
into consideration who his audience was, he told us 
that our work was poor and insignificant and that 
new ways must be found. This was the first time 
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that I heard the word “Zionism” used instead of 
Khibat Zion. 

We did not have the courage to argue with our 
guest, who was one of the leaders of the students’ 
youth movement. What these “new ways” were, our 
guest did not then tell us. In our hearts too, emo- 
tions and urges like those of which Motzkin spoke 
were deeply felt, but we did not know how to ex- 
press them. We too were not at peace with our 
plodding work. Every nerve, every fibre in us yearned 
for a fresh word, for a prophet and leader who would 
pour new spirit into the work of Khibat Zion. We 
were waiting for the man of whom Bialik wrote: 


Great work doth the living man in whom there beats 
a heart 

And within this heart there burns a flame which sets 
the blood boiling 

And in the mind a spark glows that lights the 
people’s road. 


THEN, suddenly, we heard the long-awaited call. 
In one of the issues of the Russian paper Birjeviyd 
Wiedomosti appeared an article under the title of 
“New Utopia.” The paper told about a strange 
pamphlet which had been published in Vienna by a 
newspaperman who occasionally wrote plays. In this 
pamphlet he expounded the revival of the Jewish 
nation and the establishment of the Jewish State. 
The Russian paper treated the matter as a curious 
and sensational phenomenon, a journalist’s inven- 
tion. What, in fact, had happened was not clear to 
us, but our hearts were fired by the vague report. 
One of the members of our organization, a girl 
who went to Kudova, a health spa in Germany, sent 
us a copy of the Jewish State by Herzl, the most im- 
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portant parts of which she translated into Russian. 

Klausner and I went to a summer resort in Drus- 
keniky near Grodno, where he spoke at a meeting 
on the subject of the Jewish State and I read the 
translated chapters which had been sent to us by our 
friend. I do not recall what impression our words 
made on our listeners, but we felt ourselves consumed 
by a sacred flame and were utterly possessed by the 
theme of the pamphlet, even though we were famil- 
iar with the ideas that were now brought before us 
in such a simple, complete, and refreshing manner. 
We hearkened to the words of this man, a stranger 
as yet. He told us of his belief that Maccabeans would 
rise up one day in our midst. He called on us to live 
as free men and to die in our land. 

In the spring of 1897, Herzl’s new creation, a 
newspaper called Die Welt was announced. It was 
to be the “Paper of the Jews,” the paper of the poor, 
the weak, and the young, of those who, even if they 
themselves were not in distress, had found the road 
to their people, a paper which would carry the people 
from our times to better times, which would change 
the “Juden Jungen” into “Young Jews.” 

Herzl then published the call to the first Zionist 
Congress. It was to have been held at Munich, but 
the Jewish community of that city protested against 
holding it there and it was decided to assemble at 
Basle. In the announcement of that Congress we 
read: “The Congress will show what Zionism is and 
what it wants, it will show that Zionism is some- 
thing real and wants something real.” 


THE CALL to the Congress roused tremendous en- 
thusiasm as well as energetic opposition in Khovevei 
Zion circles. But as the time of the Congress neared, 
even the hesitant and indifferent could not remain in 
Opposition. 

A young student from Montpelier, Joshua Buch- 
miel, came to Russia as a messenger from Herzl in 
order to publicize the Congress. He met with strong 
opposition from many of the Khovevei Zion. But 
Buchmiel had reason to be satisfied with his results: 
about seventy-five members of the Khovevei Zion 
of Russia travelled to the Congress. 

In May 1897, Klausner and I went to Heidelberg. 
We waited and made our preparations for the Con- 
gress there. We wrote a letter to Dr. Herzl assuring 
him of our support and expressing our eagerness and 
faith. We boundlessly loved the leader whom we had 
not yet seen and in whom we believed with all our 
hearts. At last his reply, for which we had waited 
with the greatest anxiety, arrived. Dr. Klausner has 
the letter to this day. Herzl thanked us, sent us his 
greetings and invited us to the Congress. Our happi- 
ness was immeasurable. 

Klausner had brought along a letter of introduc- 
tion for us from Moshe Leib Lilienblum to Professor 
Shapira the famous mathematician, and so a few days 
after our arrival in Heidelberg we went to see him. 
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We were thrilled to enter the house of the old Pro- 
fessor for we already knew him to be a scholar of 
world-wide fame, a well-known Hebrew writer and 
member of the Khovevei Zion since the beginning 
of the ’eighties. Shapira received us rather coolly and 
drily, as if he wanted to keep us at a certain distance. 
This impression of coldness was all the more intensi- 
fied because we were obliged to speak to him in 
German. 

At our first meeting Shapira began to talk about 
the new Zionism. Like many of the Khovevei Zion 
of those days, he opposed Herzl and his plans, the 
ambitious scope of which apparently frightened him. 
The talk about the Jewish State, in his opinion, could 
only interfere with the aims of the Khovevei Zion 
as well as the work of the Jewish community in Pal- 
estine. They might, moreover, cause a split in the 
ranks of the Khovevei Zion. He believed that there 
was only one path which ensured success for the aims 
of the Khovevei Zion, and that was to work grad- 
ually, and without pompous words. Nor did Shapira 
believe in the possibility of a Zionist Congress and 
its success. 

Klausner alone spoke up to answer the Professor. 
I kept quiet. I felt ashamed to contest the authorita- 
tive and decisive remarks of the old man. The Ger- 
man language, too, was a handicap. But in the bot- 
tom of my heart I was opposed to every word I had 
heard him utter. 

A few weeks later we heard that Professor Shapira 
had gone to Bingen, to the Conference of German 
Zionists, where he had also identified himself with 
the opponents of Herzl and his proposals. We went 
from time to time to see Professor Shapira after his 
return. He told us of his propaganda to combat the 
new Zionist movement and its demands, and read 
to us excerpts from letters which he had written to 
various Zionist workers in which he advocated pa- 
tience and prudence. Apparently he felt that the 
youth would form the decisive factor at the forth- 
coming Congress and he therefore tried hard to con- 
vince us of the correctness of his views and to in- 
fluence us by the authority of an aged and learned 
scholar. 

One Sabbath, shortly before the Congress, he in- 
vited us to his house where a most determined and 
spirited discussion took place and the Professor tried 
hard to persuade us to agree with his point of view. 

One morning, to our astonishment, Shapira sud- 
denly appeared at Klausner’s room in the Ploeck- 
strasse, where a few of us were living, to continue the 
debate. Our opposition to his arguments grew 
stronger and more energetic day by day. As German 
hampered us a great deal in the force of our argu- 
ment, we fell into using Russian, which Shapira and 
his wife spoke fluently. Shapira felt that all his hard 
efforts were in vain; and at times it even seemed to 
us as if the influence of his young opponents had be- 
gun to work in him and that he began to question 
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his own views. Our enthusiasm and the strength of 
our faith, which we drew from the masses of our 
people, from the storm of enthusiasm which was 
sweeping through it and continuing to swell in 
power, left their marks upon him. 


THERE were only a few days left before the Con- 
gress. Delegates and guests passed through Heidel- 
berg on their way to Basle. Reuven Brainin and Y. L. 
Berger from Pinsk stopped in our town en route to 
Congress and brought with them the echo of the zeal 
of the Russian masses. Nathan Birnbaum, one of the 
spiritual leaders of those days, also passed through 
Heidelberg. 

We left for Basle, which is but a few hours’ dis- 
tance from Heidelberg, a few days before the Con- 
gress. We found Professor Shapira and his wife at 
the station, but we avoided travelling in the same 
compartment with him as we did not want to con- 
tinue the useless discussions and to hurt the old man 
on the way to Congress. It was particularly difficult 
for us, who believed so completely and were so ar- 
dent, to listen to his doubts and misgivings. 

Shapira was won over at the Congress like many 
other doubters and opposers. He became converted 
into a warm follower of the leader and his views. 
His fervor took on the flaming quality of youth, and 
he succeeded in bringing before the Congress pro- 
posals about the Keren Kayemet L’Israel and a 
Hebrew University—ideas which he had carried in 
his breast for many years before this Assembly. 

We went to the Congress to meet the leader, rapt 
in the feeling of wonder and of solemnity. We had 
waited for Herzl. We created him by our faith and 
longing. He heard the beating of our hearts, and 
from our souls he drew the words which later came 
from ‘his lips. He returned them to us brightened 
with the courage and beauty which were a part of 
his heart and personality. 

The Congress remained the dream of the early 
summer and early manhood of our lives. With our 
own eyes we saw “the first sign of life of a people 
supposed to be dead,” as Herzl said. “And if it was 
only a weak breath and a faint pulse beat to which 
we listened, trembling and hopeful, we were able 
in any case to determine that our people was still 
alive.” We, the young and the daring ones, felt then 
in our hearts what Herzl wrote in his diary on Sep- 
tember 3, 1897, three days after the Congress: “At 
Basle I founded the Jewish State.” 

To all those who took part in the Congress, Herzl’s 
influence radiated all through their lives, as if they 
always thereafter breathed pure and clear mountain 
air. One of the participants in the Congress, Michael 
Uriasshson, a man from the town of my birth and 
one of the first members of the Khibat Zion move- 
ment, said, after the close of the Congress: “We 
ought now to get together and seal ourselves off in 
some forgotten corner, far from the noise of life and 
free from outside influences, to live on our memories 
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of the Congress and to feast on its impressions. There 
is in them sufficient to light our souls and to provide 
our lives with courage and beauty to the end of our 
days.” Thus we all felt then. 

In Basle our group walked about the city and we 
met Herzl for the first time. Someone presented us 
to him. We saw him and were captive. Someone 
said: “All eyes are beautiful if they look to the sky.” 
Herzl had the most beautiful eyes I have ever seen. 


THE Conferences of the Russian Zionist movement 
began and discussions started between the Khovevei 
Zion and the Zionists who supported Herzl’s ideas. 
The debates were impassioned. I remember one 
stormy meeting when we feared a split. Then Mor- 
decai ben Hillel Hacohen made a speech in which 
he mentioned the novel of Bogrov, The Fool. Bog- 
rov, who was fighting against Khibat Zion, pic- 
tured a Jewish State which came to new life and blew 
to pieces because of differences of opinion and quar- 
rels between the parties. The words of the speaker 
had a calming effect on the excited public. At the 
Conference of the Russian Zionists, I sat not far from 
Akhad Ha’am and Ussishkin. They were whispering. 
It seemed to me as if they were belittling the words 
of Herzl’s supporters. Akhad Ha’am was indeed like 
a “mourner among bridegrooms.” I remember one 
Friday night when all of us were dining at the Braun- 
sweig restaurant. The heat was suffocating and some- 
One wanted to open a window. Ben-Ami then re- 
marked jokingly: “It’s not necessary. Asher ben Ye- 
shaya (Akhad Ha’am) is here. It will soon be cool 
enough.” 

I had always admired Akhad Ha’am. The tradi- 
tional ideals which were the foundations of his theory 
were dear to youth. We understood the value of na- 
tional education and the way to train our people. 
Many stories were told about the Order of the Bnei 
Moshe which he had founded, and which was 
crowned by legend. But this variety of Zionism did 
not satisfy us. We strove for political horizons, for 
a broader framework for our spiritual center. It 
seemed to us as if Akhad Ha’am bridled the scope 
of our idea, that he did not believe in the possibility 
of great political achievements and therefore limited 
his desire to what he considered possible of achieve- 
ment. It was Herzl who gave expression to our yearn- 
ings and showed us the horizons of which we 
dreamed. But even so, we did not foresake the older 
teacher and his doctrine. By intuition we combined 
the theories of Akhad Ha’am and the political pre- 
cepts of Herzl; a synthesis between the interests of 
Judaism and the Jews. Menakhem Sheinkin, one of 
our young fighters explained it clearly: “If the Besht 
(Ba’al Shem Tov) and the Gaon of Vilna had united, 
the Messiah would have come.” This marriage of 
the theories of Akhad Ha’am and the ideas of Herzl 
governed our thoughts and our actions more and 
more completely. 

At that time I also made the acquaintance of Us- 
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sishkin, who held such an important place in the 
Khibat Zion movement. I could not yet, however, 
forgive either Akhad Ha’am or Ussishkin for their 
apprehension and coolness to Herzl even though 
they did not agree themselves on the grounds of their 
opposition to Herzl’s policies. Ussishkin agreed with 
Herzl’s political line but in addition to this desired 
that practical work be done in Palestine. 


I sHALL not tell about all the impressions of the 
Congress. To us it was a chapter of beauty and exal- 
tation. We felt, as Herzl did, that the wings of his- 
tory beat over our heads. 

When the Congress was over and we looked upon 
it as something of the past, I wrote: “The greatest 
and most elevated moments were—the opening of 
the Congress, the appearance of Herzl, and_ his 
speech full of dignity, simplicity and lofty beauty 
about Jewish statesmanship: the Jewish problem 
became a Zionist problem. And the second moment 
which intoxicated us was Nordau’s speech about the 
position of the Jews. This speech stirred the fires of 
the Congress. Representatives of large European 
newspapers sprang from their seats, clapped hands, 
and stamped their feet. One person jumped on to 
the table, unable to contain his pent-up enthusiasm.” 

Zangwill, who had come cold and full of doubts, 
said then: “Only with such zeal is it possible to cre- 
ate a nation.” Akhad Ha’am, in his article about the 
Congress, spoke about this speech of Nordau’s as of 
a remembrance of the loftiest, most sacred moment, 
when all were standing—those outcasts of Israel who 
had come from all corners of the world—together 
like brothers, “their hearts full of pure feeling and 
their eyes raised with love and pride towards their 
great brother who stood on the rostrum and spoke 
of wondrous things, like a prophet of ancient days.” 
Ben-Ami, who was burning with fervor, remarked: 
“Like a prophet of ancient days, Nordau should have 
finished his speech with the words “Thus saith the 
Lord.’” 

The ideas which Nordau expressed are no longer 
new. They have become public property, the ac- 
cepted interpretation of our faith. But at that time 
they were new and astonishing. And the principal 
thing was the power of expression. 

The third great moment was the closing of Con- 
gress when Mandelstamm blessed the young leader 
to whom all eyes were lifted and to whom all hearts 
were turned with limitless love and admiration. 

And at night we could not sleep for too much 
emotion and because of the flood of impressions 
which our hearts were unable to bear. Until morn- 
ing we walked through the streets of Basle, stood on 
the bridge and watched the Rhine flowing at the 
point where Herzl is shown standing in Lilien’s por- 
trait of him. 

Baron Manteufel who had come to Congress to- 
gether with a few Gentiles joined our group of young 
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men. In the warmth of our enthusiasm we quite for- 
got that Manteufel was not a Jew and disclosed to 
him the secret yearnings of our hearts. 


WE returned to Heidelberg. We knew then that the 
first Congress had been a moment of crisis for us, a 
turing point and revolution in our lives. It divided 
tne history of the Diaspora into two halves: Before 
Congress and After Congress. It was with different 
eyes that we saw Heidelberg, the Mount of the Castle 
which we climbed, the Neckar which flows through 
forests and hills. The days were beautiful and the 
nights were enthralling. Our being was too small 
to contain the ardor and flood of impressions which 
we had experienced. Professor Shapira came back 
an altogether different man. He who before had 
been an opponent of Herzl’s could not now suffer 
one word of opposition. In our discussions we spoke 
about the future of the Zionist movement, its hor- 
izon, which seemed to us so bright. 
Some of us went home for the holidays. 


Wherever we went we brought the wonderful 
message describing the event to which we had been 
eye witnesses. I spoke at Grodno. There was a large 
attendance. Shmaryahu Levine opened the meeting 
and I read my speech from manuscript. I delivered a 
speech about the Congress at Vilna also. 

Decades passed, but the memories of the first Con- 
gress remained alive in our hearts. All through the 
years, with every disturbance and every setback, there 
has been this light, the beacon of the first Congress, 
which turns upon us. It glows clean and clear in the 
soul of our people. 

We were aware that the first Congress was the 
source of all that would be created later on in our 
lives and in our movement; in it were gathered all 
the kernels of the revival of our people in the Dia- 
spora and Palestine. 

There have since been days of suffering, too great 
for human beings to bear, times of disappointment 
and defeat, days when hands were weak and spirits 
consumed in solitary suffering. And if in all those 
years we did not fall under our burden but remained 
erect in our work, it is because in our hearts there 
burns the light of the first Congress, the light which 
was fired by the image of Herzl. 
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| Meet a Black Marketeer 


by Marie Syrkin 


i —ere I reached Germany my personal experiences 
with the black market had been confined to deal- 
ings with the butcher who sold lamb chops above 
the current OPA ceilings. I was aware that my 
patronage of his establishment made me a black 
marketer, but I continued to buy lamb chops, and 
I cannot say that I lacked company, all of it ap- 
parently respectable. This I mention not in extenua- 
tion of my past sins but to place the question of the 
black market im the DP camps in its proper per- 
spective. With a few exceptions, most of the loudly 
touted black market activities I observed proved to 
be about as nefarious as the housewifely expeditions 
in my neighborhood. The squeaks of outrage on 
this side of the ocean seem hardly warranted by 
the facts. 

The mysterious black market turned out to be 
disconcertingly public. In the courtyard, or in the 
dingy corridor of a DP barracks you might come 
across a black marketer peddling his wares openly: 
small oranges, sugar, some scrawny apples, or per- 
haps stockings and shoe-laces. More secretive black 
marketers kept their stock in a corner of their 
wretched room. A few cans of tomato juice, a piece 
of cheese or salami were almost certain indications 
that you had stumbled on a center of illicit com- 
merce. More ambitious tradesmen managed to secure 
a few pounds of meat, fish, or butter which they 
bartered for cigarettes or other products. As the 
privileged owner of American cigarettes, I could, 
if so inclined, have bought up the stock of a dozen 
black marketers with a carton of Lucky Strikes, but 
no American was likely to patronize the meager 
DP black market. Americans could use their cigar- 
ettes for bigger bait. French perfume, Rosenthal 
china, Leicas, and luxury furs were more alluring 
to the well-fed and comfortably housed Allied per- 
sonnel than a bunch of carrots or a can of evaporated 
milk. All over Europe the delights of gracious liv- 
ing could be tasted through the judicious expendi- 
ture of Chesterfields. This game helped make oc- 
cupation less tedious and sometimes highly profitable. 

The DP’s however, lacked the dignity of amateur 
standing. They were in bitter need of a piece of 
meat, or a little fresh fruit to supplement the dreary 
subsistence diet — mostly carbohydrates — they re- 
ceived. Consequently, they scrounged and bartered 
for an orange or a bar of chocolate. They engaged 
in elaborate and ingenious deals culminating in the 
purchase of a pair of shoes that fitted, or a warm 
sweater—perhaps the first new articles of clothing 
they had procured since their release from a con- 
centration-camp. Such goings-on scandalized ob- 
servers whose own regular ventures into a more 
imposing black market could be classified as falling 


strictly under the heading of sport. 


I WOULD get shocked too. Just before Passover I 
visited the “infiltree” camp of Pocking. I had been 
warned that this was one of the “bad” camps, and 
sure enough, the housing was abysmal even accord- 
ing to DP standards. The crowded and grimy wood- 
en barracks were without plumbing; the latrines had 
been dug some distance from the sleeping quarters, 
and on freezing winter nights one sank ankle-deep 
into the slush or snow from which the muddy paths 
were never free. 


However, I arrived on a bright April day when 
preparations for Passover were in full swing. The 


spring sunshine had dried the roads and the air was | 


sweet. The tawdy belongings of each family were 
lying in cluttered piles outside the doors, while the 
women scrubbed the floor and walls of the bare 
rooms to make sure that no leaven clung to the 
interior. There was an unusual air of bustle and 
energy, almost of expectancy, about the camp. 

Special holiday fare had been furnished by the 
Joint Distribution Committee, and men and women 
could be seen trudging to the commissary for their 
allotment of matzot and other paschal provisions. 
Each family was given a bottle of Palestinian wine 
so that the seder would have a festive touch even 
though the traditional fish and chicken were lacking. 
I walked about the camp meditating on the thought- 
fulness of American Jews who had had the grace 
to send Palestinian wine to destitute DPs abandoned 
in Bavaria. Then came the shocking scene. 

A huddle of people had collected near the com- 
missary around a bony, sharp-faced woman who 
was trying to sell the bottle of Carmel wine she 
had just received. She was doing it openly, shame- 
lessly, with no sense of the breach of gratitude and 
law she was committing. 

“How much do you want?” I asked her, determined 
to ferret out the matter. 

“Eighty marks.” That was approximately the 
equivalent of a package of cigarettes; she was not 
driving a hard bargain. 

I dropped the pose of being a potential purchaser, 
and reverted to the virtuous American. 

“Why don’t you keep the wine for your seder? 
Why don’t you drink it yourself instead of selling 
it?” I asked, smiling amiably to put her at ease and 
bring out her better nature. 

She failed to melt at this approach. Her answer 
was curt and harsh, “Because my child doesn’t need 
wine. She needs milk.” 
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She was an obstinate woman. When I suggested 
that she could keep the wine and still get the marks 
or few cigarettes needed for black market milk, she 
became irritated. “If you want to buy, buy; I don’t 
want alms.” There was nothing to do but to walk 
away defeated amid the knowing glances of the 
other DP’s who had watched the scene. No doubt 
she discovered a purchaser, and I take it Elijah has 
forgiven ‘her if he found a glass of milk on her 
rickety table instead of a beaker of wine. 


THE Germans who are driven to the black market 
in order to satisfy their daily needs have no com- 
punctions about their activities. They avow them in 
the public press as an argument against the occupa- 
tion authorities. Stars and Stripes (March 31, 1947) 
carried a report by the Frankfurt Health Department 
to the Military Government which admitted that the 
actual food eaten by Germans exceeded the author- 
ized ration by 40 percent. “If people did not obtain 
this excess they would die or suffer hunger edema... 
A German gets his food by violating laws.” With 
similar candor, the report discussed “the rampant 
black market” and foraging of city dwellers among 
the farms, and explained that the only exceptions 
were persons who worked for the occupying authori- 
ties or received sufficient relief supplies from abroad. 

Did the German Health Department blush while 
making these disclosures? Did it apologize for the 
“lawlessness” of the German population? Far from 
it. The German physicians concluded their report 
not with a sermon on morality but with a demand 
for a bigger food ration. The tables were turned. 
Not the Germans, but the authorities were at fault. 
The Germans, who had consumed not only their 
own but everybody else’s cake, still wanted to eat. 
This desire seemed natural not only to them but to 
all concerned. However, when Jewish DP’s whose 
last crumb had been devoured by the cake-eaters 
showed a similar inclination, the nice people were 
outraged. 

The same edition of Stars and Stripes which te- 
ported the complaints of the Frankfurt Health De- 
partment carried the following by no means unusual 
item: “Eight senior officers of the British Control 
Commission and four Germans appeared before the 
Military Government Court on 34 charges alleging 
a conspiracy for the illegal export of goods from the 
British Zone of Germany.” The charges involved 
sets of cutlery, rifles, rationed food-stuffs, silver, and 
other consumer goods. 

American and British troops engaged regularly in 
black market currency operations involving millions 
of dollars. But allowance was generally made for 
the fact that boys will be boys. When it was revealed 
in the House of Commons (Stars and Stripes, Feb. 
19, 1947) that the black market operations of 
British soldiers in Germany had amounted to 80 
million dollars, War Secretary Bellenger offered a 
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qualified defense of the “underpaid troops.” He 
stated humorously that, “Both officers and men had 
a hand in this merry game.” 


I FINALLY found a Jewish DP for whom the black 
market was a game too, though not a merry one. 
Moehl Strasse, in Munich, is a section where most 
of the buildings of the new Jewish community are 
concentrated. It is a tiny Jewish enclave in the heart 
of the German city. The headquarters of the Joint 
Distribution Committee, the Jewish Agency, and 
the Central Committee of the Liberated Jews of 
Bavaria are all to be found within a radius of a 
few blocks. Jews from the nearby DP camps are 
constantly arriving at the various offices with re- 
quests or complaints. It is a bustling street where 
you are likely to hear a political harangue for or 
against the Revisionists, or be given a handbill in 
Yiddish announcing a demonstration in regard to 
some pressing issue. The “business men” thrive there, 
too. 

I was walking along Moehl Strasse one morning, 
after a visit to the Jewish school recently established 
by the Central Committee, when I heard a whisper 
in Yiddish. “Chocolates, cigarettes?” Apparently I 
had been spotted as an American. “How much do 
you offer for cigarettes?” I asked. 

“Sixty.” 

I shook my head. “It’s not enough?” the trader 
asked. “No,” I said. He raised his bid. I refused 
again, and then added, “Besides I don’t sell my 
cigarettes.” 

The small, middle-aged man, shabbily dressed but 
carrying the brief-case which was the hall-mark of 
his occupation caught the note of criticism in my 
voice. 

“You have nothing better to do than to make fun 
of Polish Jews?” he asked me somberly. 

Suddenly I was ashamed; I felt that I owed him 
an explanation: 

“No,” I said, “It’s not that. But I*want to under- 
stand about the black market. That’s why I asked 
how much.” 

“You want to understand,” he repeated bitterly. 
“What is there to understand? How are we going 
to live—on calories? You could live on calories?” 

It was a rhetorical question, and I knew what he 
meant. Calories in the DP camps had ceased to be a 
heat or food unit but had become the symbol of the 
drab, squalid existence to which the DP was con- 
demned. 

Then he turned on me accusingly. “And besides 
who is to blame? Who sells the stuff? Where do we 
get it? It’s the higher-ups, the big people.” 

“What higher-ups?” I demanded. “You really 
don’t know?” he laughed cynically. Then his mood 
changed, and he added “Or perhaps I have stumbled 
on an innocent, a pure soul who really doesn’t know.” 

I was prepared to agree that I was a pure soul, 
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but he didn’t give me a chance, because he went on: 

“But you're not really innocent. The innocent ones 
are the worst. Ignorance of a crime is no excuse. 
You are all guilty, every one of you; you are all a 
party to it—you with your cigarettes, and your 
chocolate, and your passports.” , 

There was no answer to be made about the pass- 
port, so I shifted the ground. Besides, I had the 
cause of righteousness to serve. 

“Couldn’t you manage without the black market? 
Is it necessary?” 

Again he answered with a question. 

“Is opium necessary? What am I supposed to do 
with myself? I can’t get work. I can’t get out. This 
keeps me busy.” 

He told me something about himself. His wife 
and child had been killed in the extermination camp 
of Auschwitz. He had been in Landsberg since liber- 
ation two years before. That was a long time. 

“That's why I need opium. This is like a game. 
It gives me something to do.” 

“And there’s no work you can get?” I persisted. 
“Have you got a trade?” 

“Of course I have. I am a skilled leather worker. 
In Poland I had a good job before the war. If I 


The Three 
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could get a machine, or a place in a factory .. .” 
He stopped, and looked wistfully into some past 
where there had been work, a wife, and a child. Then 
the anger returned. “What's the use; there’s no 
machine; there’s no visa. You want me to choke 
here with the calories—you innocent people.” 

I realized that the conversation on the street-corner 
was drawing to an end. I was sorry for the bad be- 
ginning, when I had made myself his better. As I 
turned to go, I took the package of cigarettes out of 
my purse and handed it to him. “Take it,” I said, 
“Take it as a token.” 

He started back. “You insult me,” he said, “I 
wanted to buy.” 

“It is not an insult,” I said. “It is a mark of com- 
radeship.” I walked away quickly before he could 
thrust the cigarettes back. 

I left him standing embarrassed and puzzled, hold- 
ing the cigarettes which had been neither bought nor 
sold, and which had not been doled out by a relief 
agency. I knew that he would use them in further- 
ance of his unmerry game, and that there were many 
others who were in far greater need than he—the 
woman who wanted milk, for instance. But he too 
was in need, and so was I. 


“Terrorists” 


by Yehudah Haezrakhi 


= A STRANGE MANNER my journey from Pal- 
estine to England was bound up with the bitter 
fate of three fellow Jews. To me, a native of Pales- 
tine, who so far knew the Exile only from hearsay, 
the bonds which drew us together symbolized the 
eternal brotherhood of the Jewish people; and 
though their story is but of little importance com- 
pared with the suffering and heroism of the “illegal” 
immigrants’ ships and the struggle of the Yishuv— 
yet it was more than just a personal lesson. 


Ir was almost midnight when our boat, the André 
Lebon steamed out of Haifa, leaving the lights of the 
town, and the shadows of Mount Carmel behind. I 
was leaning against the railings of the deck, looking 
down at the dark waters. Unknown to me in a nar- 
row, dark prison cell in the bowels of the ship, the 
eyes of the three Jews—two men and a woman— 
were also fastened on the receding lights, lights 
which they had failed to reach. 

After months of long and tiresome wanderings, 
after having crossed frontiers at the risk of their 
lives, after having suffered hunger and thirst, they 
had managed to smuggle themselves on board a ship 
bound for Palestine. Throughout the voyage, they 
had remained hidden until the ship anchored at 


Haifa. It was here in Haifa that they were caught 
by the police and handed over to the Captain with 
orders to take them back to Marseilles. They were 
immediately chained and locked up. From their 
prison cell they were able to watch Haifa and Mount 
Carmel for half the day. At night-fall we turned 
back to sea. 


IN THE morning we reached Beyrut. The Captain 
immediately summoned Lebanese police officers, who 
boarded the ship an hour later, striding across the 
deck in their polished top boots (these were large 
and heavy leather boots which, one suspected, must 
have been rather uncomfortable in those days of 
Khamsin and stifling heat, but which undoubtedly 
enhanced one’s self importance). In handing over 
his captives, the Captain remarked that they had 
fallen into his hands in Haifa, but somehow forgot 
to mention that they had been hidden in the ship 
since Marseilles. The officers twirled their mous- 


taches, then winked their sly eyes: It did not take ¢"™" 


them long to figure out that these Jews were none 
other than three dangerous “terrorists” who had es- 
caped the Palestine police, or, alternatively, had gone 
abroad voluntarily to further their abominable aims. 
So naturally they had them chained in even heavier 
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irons, and transferred to the port prison from where 
they would be taken to Palestine, and handed over 
to the police. 

Without quite understanding what it was all 
about, we watched a large number of police crowd- 
ing the gangway amidst an ever increasing circle of 
onlookers. Three slightly bent backs disappeared in 
the crowd, accompanied by police guards armed with 
revolvers and by eager plain clothes men. It was 
only later that various rumors reached us about the 
stowaways and their ceaseless cross-examination held 
in camera. As we could not go ashore (we found 
out later that permission to go on land was withheld 
from all the Palestinians on special orders from the 
Lebanese authorities), the first authentic “news” 
reached us through the Beyrut press. And news of 
the prisoners was plentiful. The whole of the Arab 
press, as well as the local Eastern Times rejoiced in 
bold headlines, and told of the three Jewish terror- 
ists who had ben caught by the exemplary efficiency 
of the Beyrut police, before they had been able to 
carry out any of their evil designs. 

This exemplary efficiency of the police might 
have turned out to be a good thing, had not the 
woman among the three grown frightened by the 
whole business. The photos taken en face and en 
profile, finger prints taken of every one of her 
fingers, and anxiety about the future which might 
be spent in this strange Oriental prison filled her 
with terror. She therefore admitted that she had not 
come from Palestine, but was an immigrant from 
Marseilles. Papers from the French hospital where 
she had lain ill almost up to the day of her departure 
were undeniable proof of her case. A hurried tele- 
phone call to Palestine was enough to establish the 
identity of the prisoners. After two days’ absence 
they were brought back on board ship. This small 
mistake naturally did nothing to diminish the wealth 
of profound and truth-loving discussion in the 
Lebanese press. 

Sailing from Beyrut we left behind a batch of 
papers full of huge and violent headlines about 
the dangerous character and terrible deceitfulness of 
the “three terrorists” on the André Lebon., Particu- 
larly violent and impressive was the contribution to 
the matter of the English journal The Eastern Times. 


ONCE at sea the immigrants were released from 
their cell and allowed the freedom of the fourth 
class. I was now, at long last, able to contact them. 
For many hours we sat together on the deck amidst 
bulky packages and smelly ropes. Their quiet 
modesty, their restrained bitterness after the terrible 
suffering they had gone through took me by surprise: 
their smile was polite, their conversation pleasant; 
and though each of them carried an awful remem- 
brance of blood and inhuman suffering, by some 
miracle they had all preserved their human tender- 
ness and their courteous manner. 

To my surprise, I found myself sitting in the 
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company of a man of about forty who had lived in 
the Warsaw Ghetto from the very first to the very 
last, and who, after escaping under unimaginable 
circumstances, had hidden for over eighteen months 
in the dark cellar of a kind-hearted (though greedy 
and covetous) Pole. I found myself in the company 
of a gaunt and lanky youth, who had passed through 
all the circles of hell at Bialystok and a dozen other 
ghettoes in Poland and in Germany, and of a woman 
looking much older than her years who had wit- 
nessed the murder of her husband and her child and 
had experienced the atrocities of Bergen-Belsen. Yet 
now we were here sitting in the sun and talking at 
ease, laughing with and without reason. 


The sea was blue and as smooth as a mirror and a 
cool breeze was blowing. The slight rocking of the 
boat—up and down, down and up—was pleasant. 
For many hours, hours of unburdening for those 
sitting opposite me, I listened to tales of past cruelty 
and suffering. Many other hours we spent talking 
about what had happened and what was happening 
in the country—my country and theirs—which they 
had failed to reach. In Palestine their relatives were 
awaiting them. In Palestine a future and an active 
normal life, without fear, beyond torture and wan- 
derings, was waiting for them. They had seen the 
country and been stopped from reaching it. Despite 
my utter helplessness, my complete inability to assist 
them in anything, I could not escape a terrible sense 
of guilt, for I was sailing from Palestine on a well- 
appointed boat, during the pleasant days of a sum- 
mer’s end, travelling as a son of the country rooted in 
his native land, whilst for them every passing minute 
spelled even further removal towards the sufferings 
of a hopeless exile. 


At the same time the scene was set for another 
drama in another part of the ship. In the spacious 
region of the First Class, there were about ten Jews, 
hitherto unknown to each other, amidst many well 
dressed waiters, and hurrying stewards, amid the 
glitter of fine clothes and good manners. There was 
a rich Jewish-French factory owner returning from 
a short visit to Palestine. There was a business man 
from Tel-Aviv, one or two solicitors, two metry 
students, one convinced anti-Zionist, and an adven- 
turer of unknown destination. They, who under dif- 
ferent circumstances would have preferred to stay 
strangers, were all brought together by the brother- 
hood of shared suffering, by the common fate of a 
people. They talked to one another in a mixture of 
languages trying to find ways and means to help 
their brothers in distress. 


It transpired that every single one of them had a 
sensitive Jewish heart. The fate of a Jew, any Jew 
in distress, was to them of true concern. They were 
prepared to do whatever they could. The industrial- 
ist, speaking in polished French and sipping cham- 
Pagne at the bar in the company of French women 
with dyed hair, now proved himself the most soft- 
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hearted of the lot, and it was he who found a way 
out. He ascertained that the stowaways were sub- 
ject to long-term imprisonment, as soon as they were 
handed over to the police at Marseilles. He found 
out that money could help, if it reached the right 
people. It was he who went from Jew to Jew and 
collected the necessary sums of money (and these 
sums were large) and then wired his agents to 
make all the necessary arrangements with the harbor 
police. It was he-who paid the fares for the return 
voyage of the three emigrants, and even found out 
that the purser’s wife would not be averse to accept- 
ing a nice leather bag. Thus with the voyage ap- 
proaching its end, it was almost certain that the 
three stowaways would be freed two days after 
arrival at Marseilles. “And then,” said the thin-faced 
young man, “we shall try another boat.” “Lehitraot 
B-eretz Yisrael,” said the French industrialist. 

I said good-bye to them about an hour before we 
arrival at Marseilles. “And then,” said the thin-faced 
did not end here. 


AT Marseilles, I had to send off some letters to rela- 
tions of the immigrants, as I had promised to let 
them know what had happened, and also to get in 
touch with certain people who could assist in obtain- 
ing their release in case our plan failed. I had also 
promised to get in touch with the mother of the 
young man, for she was about to embark for Pales- 
tine in the fortunate possession of a certificate. I de- 
cided to wait until morning to go to Paris, and to 
spend the night at the hotel at which she was 
staying. 

It took me some time and trouble to get there. 
It was a poor hotel in a poor back street, with a 
gloomy reception room and a winding staircase 
struggling up for many storeys. The railings were 
broken and the plaster coming down. 

I inquired after the woman, and was told that she 
had gone to the harbor as there had been a pos- 
sibility of her sailing for Palestine that very day. I 
requested that she be informed of my arrival imme- 
diately on her return. About an hour later, she came 
in, hastened up to my room very frightened and 
scenting the approaching disaster. She was a haggard 
woman, with trembling hands and very black eyes. 
When she heard what had happened she began 
franticly to fold and unfold her hands while tears 
streamed down her face. She stood in the grey, musty 
hotel room, with its view of a maze of chimneys, 
and dim crowded walls jutting into daylight, turn- 
ing to me with frightened eyes: “What shall I do?” 

She told me that after months of waiting she had 
by some lucky chance obtained a certificate, and she 
had been instructed to be at the port within half an 
hour. Her daughter was waiting for her in Palestine. 
Yet if she were to sail that day, her only son would 
remain behind, a prisoner at Marseilles. She had to 
choose between going or staying: “What shall I do?” 
she repeated time and again. 
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I knew that I had to answer her question, and 
that in a strange manner I was called upon to decide. 
I knew full well that it was not within her power to 
extend any effective help to her son even if she were 
to remain, and that the question of his release was 
in safe hands. On the other hand, I also realized that 
if she went now, she would deprive herself and her 
son of the poor consolation of a meeting, even if 
under such distressing circumstances. Her anxious 
eyes never strayed from me and so I said: “Don’t 
stay behind. Sail for Palestine.” 

She packed her miserable belongings, and then 
went to the harbor. I accompanied her to the end 
of the lane. 

That evening I sat down to table in the evil- 
smelling guest-room of the hotel. The other guests 
were all Jews, refugees from suffering and haunted by 
fear, who had come from far away, and who now, 
day after day, stole into the harbor area to watch 
the departing ships, their sole way of reaching Pales- 
tine. It was a “centre” formed in a spontaneous, un- 
organized, and miraculous manner, a centre of men 
who were possessed by one hope in their lives— 
Palestine. We sat around an unsteady table, and 
sipped a scalding hot coffee substitute. We talked 
little, mostly in Hebrew, with which many were 
familiar, some speaking it fluently, other but little. 
At that hour, the wooden staircase resounded with 
the tread of many footsteps. Whole families with 
their babies, their coughing and groaning old and 
infirm, and their fiery-looking youngsters carrying 
cases were now coming in. Other families with babies, 
and young people carrying cases came downstairs, 
and set out on mysterious errands. 


THE next morning, I left for Paris at an early hour 
and stayed there for several days. In the tradition of 
civilized man in the City of Light, I spent one eve- 
ning at a cabaret to see something of the nightlife 
of Paris. At a table nearby sat a bald man and two 
young girls. I soon noticed that he was listening in- 
tently to whatever went on at our table. “Excuse 
me,” he stuttered in a faltering Hebrew, when he 
noticed that I was watching him, “I heard you talk- 
ing in Hebrew. Are you from Palestine? How do 
you do?” 

He and the two girls came over to our table and 
joined their drinks to ours. During the halting con- 
versation which ensued, he told me that he was a 
resident of Metz whence he and the two girls, who 
were relations of his, had come to spend a week in 
Paris. He further mentioned that he had relations 
in Palestine. Even before I asked him, I was abso- 
lutely certain that he was the man I was looking for. 
I asked whether his mare Wasn't eneccsscsscssessssee ? He 
was naturally surprised that I knew his name; so I 
told him that two days before, I had written him a 
letter from Marseilles in which I had informed him 
of the whereabouts of his cousin who had been 
caught as she was attempting to steal ashore at Haifa. 
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In this way, amid the dizzy confusion of dancing to 
the music of a wild jazz orchestra, of nude and semi- 
nude dancers, and the exciting maze of colors and 
acrobatic tricks, the story which was cut off at the 
dark, musty hotel in Marseilles was now continued. 
Sitting opposite me now was that very cousin from 
Metz who had advised the women to stay at his 
house for “some time,” and had warned her not to try 
to immigrate “illegally”; the very man who had tried 
to prevent her from starting out on her dangerous 
journey. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, inclining his bald pate, “I 
also wish to go to Palestine, but one must not en- 
danger one’s life to such a degree; it’s bad enough 
as it is. So I told her to stay.” Later he spoke of 
Jewish loneliness in the Diaspora, of the blind 
hatred of the “goyim,” and of the ever rising tide 
of anti-Semitism. “And she suffered so much there,” 
he continued, “she saw her husband and child killed. 
I wanted her to rest for a year or six months after 
she left the hospital. Yet she insisted. . . .” 

Our conversation was interrupted when he went 
to the telephone to get in touch with the hotel at 


Marseilles. Yes . . . she had been released and was 
now staying at the hotel... No... She did not 
intend to come to Metz . . .Yes, certainly . . . she 
would be glad if he came to Marseilles . . . she was 
expecting him... When? ... He was going there 
tomorrow... . 


The two girls, too, were moved by the story. They 
were merry things speaking a few words of Yiddish 
almost frightening in its absurdity while their French 
was melodious and beautiful. They said that Metz 
was the most accursed of towns. Paris, of course, 
was beautiful and gay, but they were here for a 
little while only. At Metz, they were miserable. Life 
there was grey and tiring and hopeless. “As soon as 
the medical faculty is opened at the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, I shall go to Jerusalem,” said the one girl, 
while the other piped up with, “And I should so 
much like to be in America.” At the same time we 
were applauding a flexible and subtle dancer, who 
had performed surprising acrobatic tricks on a rope 
suspended from a dizzy height. 


IN THE meantime the press was ablaze with hair- 
raising news, each item more terrible and atrocious 
than the previous one, about the “vicious” Jewish 
“terrorism” which had reached out from the con- 
fines of Palestine and had spread over Europe. The 
Jewish terrorists, announced the press, had now de- 
cided to assassinate Bevin while he was at the Paris 
Peace Conference. The British press published daily 
in Paris produced giant headlines on the develop- 
ment and progress of the criminal plot. Because of a 
feeling of respect that I cherish for the unconditional 
love of truth shown by these papers I shall take this 
opportunity to quote a few lines from the Daily Mail 
Continental Edition, printed in Paris, which appeared 
under the large headline “Three Jews Revealed.” 
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“The plot to assassinate Mr. Bevin was discovered 
by the Palestine Police after they had arranged the 
arrest of three Jews on the French liner André Lebon 
at Beyrut. They had been trailed by the C.I.D. who 
suspected them of being implicated in the dynamit- 
ing of the King David Hotel. The C.D. even 
allowed them to board the ship when she called at 
Haifa before steaming to Beyrut en route to Mar- 
seilles. This was done in the hope that the three 
suspects would lead the C.I.D. to some new un- 
known Terrorist Headquarters outside Palestine.” 
Sub-headlines announced that the plot to murder Mr. 
Bevin was discovered during the interrogations held 
by the Beyrut police. 

It should be said, in fairness to the French press, 
that it gave no over enthusiastic reception to the 
whole business of the “terrible plot,” and while the 
British press overflowed with praise for Mr. Bevin’s 
undismayed and fearless behavior and astonishing 
courage in the face of the plot, and the menace of 
the three terrorists of the André Lebon in particular, 
the French papers contented themselves with quietly 
hinting that it was to be supposed that a little fantasy 
and imagination had crept in amid the great love of 
truth of their colleagues. However, it is self-under- 
stood, the French papers went on to stress, that the 
excellent French C.I.D.. had intensified their watch 
throughout France, and especially at the ports of 
entry and embarkation. If there were any plotting, 
the agents of the Sireté would surely unearth it, 
even before it reached French soil. 

I had a taste of the severity of the French secret 
police myself whilst landing at Marseilles. As I at- 
tempted to show my passport to the policeman on 
duty, he became angry for some unknown reason 
and refused to inspect the passport even from afar. 
“Hurry up, please,” he shouted. Even the customs 
officials were so busy that they refused to check my 
suitcases (and they were big ones). Within a few 
seconds, I found myself, somewhat perplexed and be- 
wildered, made free of the fair land of France, or 
more particularly of the busy streets of Marseilles. On 
later reaching Calais where I was to board the Calais- 
Dover channel steamer, the same procedure was re- 
peated, with only slight alterations. In the first place 
none of the harbor officials knew where my big suit- 
cases, which I had sent on from Marseilles, had gone. 
After much excited and informal palaver, it was de- 
cided that the cases had probably been delayed on the 
way, and that as soon as they reached Calais they 
would—in my absence, though with my permission 
—be checked by the Customs Control before they 
were sent on to England. Upon arrival in London, I 
learned that the cases had been at Victoria Station 
for over a week, without having passed through any 
French examination whatsoever, without even hav- 
ing been recorded in the customs books at Calais). 
Secondly, when I descended at long last the gangway 
of the boat, an event which had been delayed for over 
an hour by the search for my trunks, and again held 
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out my passport to the French officer and his retinue 
of sergeants on duty, they looked at me with frank 
joy. “Palestinian?” asked the officer on seeing the 
brown passport from afar, then smiled sweetly, and 
without bothering to take the passports into his 
hands for inspection, waved me on with: “Passer, 
Monsieur, s'il vous plait.” 
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Tired and worried over my “lost” trunks, I sat 
down next to a moustachioed Englishman. When, 
however, the latter angirily complained of the severe 
punctilious search of the French frontier officials, I 
was no longer able to contain my laughter. Though 
unable to understand the cruelly tragic story of the 
“Three Terrorists,” the French had been able at least 
to find in it some humorous points. 


The Incident at Dalyah 


by Fritz Loewenstein 


Jerusalem, July 13, 1947 


oo PALESTINE is not yet a fully developed 
Commonwealth and, as in all national movements 
on their way to statehood, the different parties work 
together largely by agreement on a common con- 
structive program. Coalition is therefore the only 
justified form of a Zionist administration. We all 
know that a great number of important internal 
problems must be postponed until the foundations 
are fully laid. The religious question is one of 
of these and perhaps the most important one. 

Something has been done to prevent differences 
on this question from becoming too acute and dis- 
turbing our constructive effort. It is an old, recognized 
principle of the Zionist movement and of the or- 
ganized Yishuv that in official meetings, conferences, 
etc., the prescriptions of Jewish Law are to be 
observed. It is a principle of the Jewish National 
Fund that on its land no desecration of the Sabbath 
or of Jewish festivals is permitted. In the most im- 
portant field, education, a modus vivendi was es- 
tablished many years ago, by constituting three kind 
of schools: Orthodox, under the auspices of the 
Mizrakhi; Labor, under the auspices of the Histadrut; 
and “General” schools. Parents are at liberty to 
choose for their children whichever type of school 
corresponds to their own opinions. 

Such methods have enabled the Yishuv to keep 
the main question itself “pending,” and to avoid 
making the decision whether the Torah and all its 
orders and prohibitions shall be binding Law for the 
whole community or not. We have an orthodox 
wing in the Zionist movement, and orthodox ele- 
ments are to be found in other parties as well. Mapai 
is relatively “neutral” in religious matters, Hashomer 
Hatzair is anti-Orthodox, but nevertheless even they 
do not want to engage at this time in a “Kultur- 
kampf.” 

It is to be hoped that the Dalyah incident will not 
alter the religious understanding described above. 


WuaT happened in Dalyah? Weeks before the 
event it was known throughout the country from ad- 
vertisements posted in the streets and articles in the 
newspapers that on the night of June 20, 1947, on 


the Sabbath, a folk-dance festival was to be held in 
in the kibbutz Dalyah under the auspices of the Cul- 
tural Department of the Histadrut. No word of pro- 
test appeared. But perhaps orthodox groups did not 
imagine what enthusiasm this project would arouse. 
They thought, perhaps, that some members of the 
adjoining settlements would be present, and the cel- 
ebration would be on such a small scale as on other 
occasions, some of which occur almost every week 
on Sabbath. But this Dalyah dance festival aroused 
an enormous response in the whole Yishuv. Begin- 
ning from Friday noon hundreds of buses brought 
many thousands of people from all parts of Pales- 
tine to Dalyah. Not only from the working class 
settlements in all parts of the country, not only 
from near Haifa, but from Tel Aviv and even from 
Jerusalem there congregated a host which by con- 
servative estimate exceeded twenty-five thousand. 


On the roads the curfew is still in force. All the 
people therefore had to be in Dalyah before 7 P. M. 
and could not leave the kibbutz before 5 A. M. on 
the following morning. Nobody slept that night: 
dances prepared for many months by different settle- 
ments were performed, Druses and Arabs of the 
neighborhood demonstrated their tribal dances, and 
the general feeling of all those present was that they 
witnessed an artistic expression which was up to the 
standard of the excellent musical performances which 
the Yishuv enjoys. The dances symbolized agricul- 
tural life in Palestine: scenes like Sheepshearing, a 
Fisherman’s Dance, Cropgathering, efc., or scenes 
from the Bible or Jewish history. There is only one 
opinion about the value of the artistic performance, 
and of the excellent organization, which was com- 
pared by experts with the English Derby. And on 
Saturday morning twenty-five thousand people drove 
through the highways of Palestine to their various 
residences and—the whole of orthodox Jewry saw 
them. 


THE reaction was a sharp one. One thing is clear: 
nobody in the orthodox wing of the movement un- 
derstood the intention of the festival. They conceive 
of “dancing” in the rigoristic connotation of the 
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word, smacking of vulgarity and license. Hatzofeh 
spoke about dancing “by the graves of millions of 
Jewish victims.” But what was presented at Dalyah 
was certainly no cheap entertainment, and from this 
point of view it can be opposed no more than a per- 
formance of Habimah or a concert of the Palestine 
Orchestra. 


But this is, of course, not the only question. The 
Chief Rabbis of Palestine, Dr. Hertzog and the Khak- 
ham Uziel, published a statement in which they say: 
“Shocked to the depths of our soul, full of pain and 
burning shame at the desecration of our holy Sabbath 
at Dalyah by tens of thousands of Jews, such as was 
never witnessed before in our Holy Land or through- 
out the world... .” Under the pressure of the right 
wing of the Zionist movement, the National Insti- 
tutions were induced to protest also: the Vaad Leumi, 
the Directorate of the Jewish National Fund (Dal- 
yah is on J. N. F. land), and the Jewish Agency. It 
is not to be assumed that the incident itself will give 
rise to any protracted display of indignation; and in- 
deed in recent days, the matter begins to recede into 
oblivion. Perhaps after the departure of the UN 
Special Commission, if the general circumstances 
then prevailing in Palestine will allow it, the dis- 
cussion may be reopened. 

It is quite clear that by simple prohibition, situ- 
ations of this kind cannot be prevented. There would 
be no great difference in the reaction if the next fes- 
tival were not held on J. N. F. land. And it is quite 
clear that a great part of the Yishuv, perhaps a great 
majority of it, does not feel bound by old doctrines 
which have lost their meaning for them. They do 
not want to hurt the feelings of anybody, but they 
are not ready to renounce their own style of life. The 
specific problem is the simple fact that the only non- 
working day is the Sabbath and that most things 
which the greater part of the Yishuv want to do on 
their only free day are prohibited on the Sabbath. 
One cannot organize an excursion, not even by walk- 
ing the whole day. No public gathering is possible. 
It is quite clear that a great part of our cultural, 
social, political, and sports life would be killed if the 
observance of the Sabbath in all rigor were to be 
maintained under pressure. It is mot observed in this 
way. Sabbath is, for instance, the day for athletic 
performances in Palestine. The orthodox protest, 
strongly or weakly, and in some cases they use force 
to disturb such things, although it may be doubted 
whether the throwing of stones is permitted on the 
Sabbath. But it is done, of course, “in majorem Dei 
gloriam.” 


Is there a way out? It has very often been sug- 
gested in Palestine that the whole Yishuv could 
come to an agreement to set aside half a day for 
leisure during the week, in order to allow for all 
kinds of things which are prohibited on Sabbath. 
Factories, shops, and offices would be closed on Wed- 
nesday noon. All agricultural work would cease, 
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and there would be “peace in Israel.” Is this the egg 
of Columbus? From the religious point of view, per- 
haps it is the solution. But this is obviously not the 
only point of view. It is wholly unimaginable that 
our economic circumstances would allow us to work 
four hours less every week and nevertheless be able 
to compete in the world market, and that, at a mom- 
ent where the first signs of a depression are clearly 
discernible. Our best experts in economic matters, 
Kaplan, Remez, Bernstein, and the Treasurer of the 
government have warned us, and have asked the 
Yishuv to make the necessary adjustments by lower- — 
ing prices and working more in order to retain the 
present standard of living. How can we, at such a 
moment, think about a general reduction of working 
hours? Economic reality will not allow the execu- 
tion of this beautiful plan of a half-holiday in mid- 
week. 

Another far-reaching proposal has been made by 
Haaretz in a very serious and genuine attempt to 
solve the problem. This article, after having dis- 
missed the idea of a holiday during the week, con- 
tinues: “The question must therefore be asked 
whether it would not be possible to find forms and 
interpretations adapting the Jewish law in a greater 
measure to the needs of our time.” The newspaper 
emphasizes that in previous periods of our history 
such adaptations have been made, but that now, dur- 
ing many hundred of years, our customs and our in- 
terpretation of the Law have not developed, and that 
therefore a conflict has arisen which can only be 
bridged in such a way. I is certainly the only worthy 
solution. But Haaretz does not indicate any body now 
in existence which is sufficiently authoratative and 
broadminded enough to undertake this necessary 
work in a spirit not repugnant to the eternal spirit of 
Judaism. 

We once had the Sanhedrin. Who will bring it 
back? 





CONTRIBUTORS: 
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tinian novelist. 
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Trade Unionism in Arab Countries 


by E. Aghassi 


HEN THE MIDDLE EAST came under the 

direct influence of the Western world—Egypt 
in the last century and the other Arab countries after 
World War I—the transition from a feudal social 
order to a capitalist regime was speeded up. By the 
very nature of things, however, the working masses 
in the Middle East were only gradually aroused to 
the struggle for their rights and their freedom. The 
Arab worker in the Middle East was—and to an 
overwhelming measure still is—illiterate. Intellec- 
tually, his development is hampered by a belief*in 
fate, by submission and acquiescence instead of strug- 
gle for freedom. Furthermore, Arab society lacks 
a progressive intellectual class which would be ready 
to cast in its lot with that of the working masses. 
Nevertheless, the Arab working class, coming into 
being within the developing capitalist regime, could 
not long remain isolated in a world where class war- 
fare is the general rule. The struggle of the worker 
in the West, his defeats and his victories—both in 
the economic and politico-social field—made a great 
impression upon the Arab worker. The existence 
of the General Federation of Jewish Labor in Pales- 
tine (the Histadrut), with its labor ideals and its 
organizational and economic achievements, likewise 
played a not inconsiderable part in his awakening. 

While it is only in the last few years that workers’ 
organizations have come to be a factor of importance 
within the Arab community, trade union develop- 
ment had already begun in the pre-war years. Egypt 
led the way, for the first Arab workers’ organiza- 
tions in that country were formed before World 
War I, after some attempts had been made in Egypt 
after the close of the 19th century. In Beirut there 
were also some attempts prior to 1914. Next came 
Palestine, where a joint trade union of Arab and 
Jewish railway workers was formed immediately 
after World War I. The first all-Arab trade union 
in Palestine was established in 1925, along the pat- 
tern of the Histadrut (established in 1920). In the 
Lebanon, Syria and Iraq the first successful trade 
unions were formed only in the 1930's, and groups 
of workers from both Syria and Iraq requested the 
Histadrut to supply them with model statutes and 
information about trade union organization. 

The Histadrut would undoubtedly have continued 
to be an important factor in the development of the 
young trade unions had not powerful Arab circles 
in Palestine—apprehensive lest the Jewish worker 
might influence the Arab masses—tried to thwart 
all attempts at fraternization between the Arab and 
the Jewish worker. 


Two causes have contributed to the growing im- 
portance of the workers’ organizations in Arab coun- 


tries during the last few years: first, the awakening 
of a feeling of common destiny and identity of in- 
terests among the many tens of thousands of laborers 
who during the war found employment in W.D. 
(Works’ Department) camps; second, the freedom 
of action which the Communist circles began to 
enjoy after the signing of the British-Soviet alliance. 
These circles, whose activities had previously been 
suppressed as illegal, emerged from under cover 
and began to function openly among the Arab work- 
ers. They offered strong competition to the earlier 
“patrons” of the Arab labor organizations, repre- 
sented chiefly by lawyers and other career-seeking 
intellectuals (and including impostors who after 
collecting fees from the workers would disappear 
from the scene), contractors, government and em- 
ployers’ agents, and political parties anxious to win 
the support of the masses. While the Arab labor 
leaders also include a number of sincere, progressive- 
minded intellectuals, as well as workers endowed 
with the gifts of leadership and courage, the majority 
of these are lacking in experience and knowledge of 
labor organization. 


The Communists, while offering keen rivalry, have 
by no means superseded these other elements. Com- 
munism is still regarded as something contraband 
by many of the workers, who lend a ready ear to 
anti-Communist propaganda, especially if based on 
religious grounds. The religious movements such as 
the fascist “Moslem Brotherhood” still exert a magic 
spell; the philanthropist or the party leader, member 
of the ruling classes, still has a great power of attrac- 
tion for the masses; the naive, illiterate worker is 
easily misled by the persuasive utterances of the 
agent of the government or the employers; finally, 
the influence of those labor organizations led by non- 
Communist workers or intellectuals is by no means 
negligible. 

The hostile attitude of the Arab governments to 
any independent labor movement in their countries 
is a serious obstacle, as may be illustrated by the 
following example. The governments of the Arab 
States have after many years of delay finally prom- 
ulgated certain restrictive trade union legislation, 
showing certain common features in the various 
countries: prohibition of the formation of any fed- 
eration of trade unions; prohibition of the organiza- 
tion of agricultural workers; granting of excessive 
powers to the Ministry of the Interior to intervene 
in trade union affairs, powers to approve their ex- 
istence or to disband them, etc. These regulations 
make it difficult and sometimes even impossible 
for the trade unions to function. 


Another obstacle to the progress of Arab work- 
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ers’ organizations is the non-payment of membership 
fees and consequent organizational instability. The 
activities of the unions are necessarily restricted by 
their inadequate financial means, and they are un- 
able to set up independent mutual aid institutions. 
It is also impossible to ascertain the number of mem- 
bers organized in each union, for the accepted meas- 
uring rod—that of the payment of fees—cannot be 
applied under these circumstances. No exact figures 
can be given for the number of organized workers, 
and any figures published by the representatives of 
the workers’ organizations must be regarded with 
a good measure of reserve. 





As A typical illustration, we would cite the figure: 
published on various occasions during the past two 
years by the Palestine Arab Workers Society, whose 
head office is at Haifa: In February, 1945, at the 
World Trade Union Conference in London, the rep- 
resentatives of this Society declared that they rep- 
resented 50,000 workers. In September of that year 
a group of Communist leaders who broke off from 
this organization claimed that their adherents num- 
bered 20,000 workers who, they said, had com- 
prised 70 per cent of the total membership. At the 
end of March, 1946, the Secretary of the P.A.W.S. 
appearing before the Anglo-American Inquiry Com- 
mission, stated that the organization had 15,000 
fee-paying members and another 30,000 who do 


not pay fees. On June 12, 1946, the Secretary sent, 


a cable to the Arab League, conveying greetings in 
the name of 50,000 organized members. On June 
20, the Labor Department of the Palestine Govern- 
ment published figures crediting this organization 
with a mere 15,000 organized members, but on June 
27 the Secretary of the organization published a 
statement denying this figure and declaring that his 
organization numbered 15,000 fee-paying members 
plus 74,000 members who do not pay fees! 


The following membership figures published on 
various occasions by organizations in the neighbor- 
ing countries can hardly be regarded as any more 
reliable than the above: In September, 1945, the 
Lebanese delegation to the World Trade Union 
Conference in Paris claimed that it represented 25,- 
570 members. Egypt was represented at the Paris 
Conference by two delegations, one claiming to 
represent 60,000 workers and the second 78,089— 


_ a total of 438,089. The Syrian delegation stated 


that it represented 17,573 workers. Regarding the 
number of organized workers in-Iraq, no figures 
have been published. 


In spite of all the difficulties and the many ups 
and downs, workers’ organizations with a certain 
amount of power have nevertheless come into being 
in the Arab countries and they make use of every 
opportune moment to fight for the right of trade 
union organization and for the improvement of the 
laborers’ standard of living, although they are not 
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very systematic in their methods and have not yet 
scored any very far-reaching achievements. An at- 
tempt will be made below to describe some of the 
general characteristics of these organizations. 


IN Palestine the leadership of the Arab trade unions 
(with the exception of the Palestine Labor League 
which cooperates with the Jewish workers organized 
in the Histadrut) has since September 1945 been 
divided into two camps: the Communist sector, 
which is relatively young, and the sector led by a 
group of Arab politicians, who only within the last 
few months have declared a moderate Socialist policy 
(a policy for which their past history does not pro- 
vide very adequate assurance). The relative strength 
of these two camps fluctuates from time to time. This 
ideological split has not been accomplished by a 
similar division among the ranks of the workers, 
the division between the two leaderships being largely 
geographic—the southern half of the country fall- 
ing tothe leftists, and the northern half to the 
right-wing group; although in recent months the 
latter have also acquired a certain following in 
the southern district. 

In Syria and the Lebanon, the leading organiza- 
tions are those headed by Communists. In recent 
months several of the trade unions have broken 
away from the Communist camp, and there is reason 
to believe that certain non-worker elements have 
gained a foothold in some of them. 

As for country-wide trade union organization, in 
Palestine there is no prohibition against the forma- 
tion of such central organizations. In Syria and the 
Lebanon, the Communists maintain strong central 
country-wide organizations in spite of the legal pro- 
hibition. The trade union organization in Iraq is 
the youngest and least close-knit of all, and even 
the unions under Communist leadership show no 
signs of forming into one camp. The Iragian Gov- 
ernment interferes in elections of shop and union 
committees, and tries to introduce its own people 
everywhere. In Egypt, too, the trade unions suffer 
similar treatment at the hands of their government, 
with the difference that in Iraq this may still be re- 
garded as in the nature of a “children’s disease” 
whereas in Egypt it is a “chronic disease”: fifty years 
of exploitation of the masses’ ignorance have caused 
the greatest confusion of ideas and concepts. The 
Communist leadership has gained a strong foothold 
in a number of trade unions and large places of 
employment, and early this year started to form a 
central trade union organization and to organize 
strikes and political demonstrations. The Govern- 
ment took drastic measures and arrested the Com- 
munist and other labor leaders as well as heads 
of the Wafd (the Opposition party,*’which had been 
conducting a social and political propaganda cam- 
paign among the working masses and even co- 
operating with the Communists). 
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AS FAR as the struggle for improving the working 
and living conditions of the workers is concerned, 
the Arab trade union organizations have not played 
a very important role. They have not had the req- 
uisite manpower, financial means, or experience to 
turn to advantage the latent energy of discontent 
among the workers. The war-time shortage of work- 
ing hands, the distress of the workers, which was 
intensified as the cost of living soared, and spontane- 
ous outbursts among the workers combined to exert 
far greater pressure than did the trade unions. The 
Arab workers’ organizations were particularly in- 
effectual as regards the local Arab employer. In 
Palestine, for instance, the General Federation of 
Jewish Labor (the Histadrut) achieved a high- 
cost-of-living allowance for the workers in the Jewish 
sector some months before the Government Wages 
Committee ruled that all industrial workers should 
receive a high-cost-of-living allowance based on the 
C. o. L. Index (1943). This recommendation was 
later adopted by the W.D. authorities and inter- 
national companies as well as by the municipalities, 
but among the large majority of Arab employers the 
Arab trade unions have not succeeded in this respect 
up to the present time. 

The Arab trade unions have exerted considerable 
pressure on their governments to promulgate labor 
legislation, but the mere passing of laws has not in 
most cases meant any appreciable improvement in 
working conditions. While these laws contain clauses 
conferring certain rights upon the worker and even, 
in some cases, rights which have not yet been at- 
tained by the worker in Western Europe (such as 
the provision in the Iragian law conferring upon the 
daily paid \aborer the right of a day of rest with 
pay after 6 continuous days of work), there seems 
to be a tacit agreement between the governments 
and the employers, that such provisions need not be 
observed. Thus, for instance, the Iraqi newspaper 
Elwatan reports in its issue of 26 November, 1946, 
that the Municipality of Baghdad, a semi-govern- 
ment institution, employs workers six days a week 
but pays them their wages in two separate en- 
velopes, one of them containing wages for five days 
work and the other for one day. The Ministry of 
Defense, adds Elwatan, does not even resort to a 
device of this sort, and the thousands of workers 
which it employs are not paid for the weekly day 
of rest, despite the fact that they receive their wages 
not on a day-to-day basis‘of employment, but once 
a month. 

In Syria, legislation was recently promulgated 
providing for an 8-hour working day. Those of the 
employers, however, who have complied with the 
law and reduced the working-day in their establish- 
ments from 10 to 8 hours, have at the same time 
also cut wages by 20 percent, so that now the work- 
ers are compelled to fight for higher wage rates. 
Provisions regarding annual leave, dismissal com- 
pensation and even the employment of children 
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under a certain age are likewise generally disre- 
garded. Nevertheless, the passing of such laws does 
mark a step forward, even though many years may 
go by before they are actually brought into practice. 


As ALREADY stated, one of the main factors directly 
contributing to the development of workers’ organ- 
izations in the Middle East during the last few years 
was the execution of large military works which 
employed hundreds of thousands of hired workers. 
Now, with the liquidation of these works, the process 
is being reversed and many thousands of workers 
are being thrown into unemployment, with its ac- 
companiment of poverty, hunger, and disease. This 
process is under way in all the countries of the Middle 
East except Palestine and it is being followed by 
an appreciable decline in trade union organization 
since as the worker becomes more and more de- 
pendent on the “good will” of the employer he be- 
comes increasingly apprehensive lest the “sin” of 
belonging to a trade union lead to dismissal. This 
situation endangers whatever achievements have been 
attained by the Arab worker in recent years. With 
local industry affected by the curtailment of military 
orders and the import of competitive products, the 
employers—unmindful of the fact that the cost-of- 
living is continuing to mount—are using all sorts 
of maneuvers to force down wages. 

The other main factor which contributed to the rise 
of trade union organizations in the Middle East has 
also suffered a severe blow during the last year 
through the campaign launched by the Arab gov- 
ernments against all “subversive” elements and, first 
and foremost, against the Communists. This cam- 
paign assumed the most oppressive form in Egypt, 
and was less severe in Iraq, Syria, and the Lebanon. 
It should be pointed out that this campaign, which 
was aimed at rooting out the workers’ organizations 
completely, has fallen short of its goal. Even in 
Egypt and in Iraq these organizations continue to 
function, although the Communist elements have 
had to curtail their public activities. But it must be 
borne in mind that those responsible for this cam- 
paign (the Arab League, the governments, the capi- 
talist forces, and foreign interests) have not changed 
their policy. The fate of the Arab working class 
in the Middle East is largely dependent on the 
attitude of these factors and on the economic and 
political fluctuations in the Middle East. 
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The DP in America 


by Toby Shafter 


INCE THE Marine Flasher left Bremerhaven, 

Germany in April, 1945 with its first shipload 

of D. P.’s destined for the United States, approxi- 

mately 15,600 D. P.’s have reached our shores from 

the Occupied Zones. Of these, some 10,000 were 

Jewish, constituting an element totally different from 
the general D. P. immigrant to America. 

The first D. P. delegations were a motley crew. 
Some—perhaps the greater part—were peasants en- 
slaved by the Hitler war machine: this applied to 
many Poles and others of nationalities not favored 
by the American quota system. Other D. P.’s how- 
ever, included persons who had been attracted by 
the Nazi philosophy and who had come from all 
parts of the world to imbibe inspiration from the 
source. After the war they turned up as American 
and Mexican and Latin American D. P.’s demand- 
ing as their due repatriation to the country in which 
they held citizenship. As citizens of various Western 
hemisphere countries, they were given preference 
over all other D. P.’s in transportation and, of 
course, entered outside the regular quota. Also 
among the more desired D. P. immigrants were the 
blond, well-fed Baltics from Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania, who had fared well under the Hitler 
regime. The deserving D. P. who had suffered un- 
der Hitler was generally outmaneuvered during the 
first rush for American affidavits by opportunists 
better versed in bureaucratic tactics. 


WITH the Jewish D. P.’s, whatever their personal 
qualities, the tale was almost universally one of suf- 
fering, imprisonment, and bereavement. Even after 
liberation from the concentration camp or from a 
life in hiding, conditions were far from happy 
for the average D. P. in an UNRRA camp. Every 
Jew in Germany and most of Europe had looked 
forward to the day of liberation as a time of glory 
and fulfillment. When that day came, they found 
they had been freed in name only. After the initial 
joy of seeing the conquering American troops roll 
over an area, they realized they were free to go, but 
where could they turn? Certainly not to hostile 
Germans in the neighborhood who feigned igno- 
rance of their very existence. A conquering army— 
no matter how well intentioned—could not devote 
itself to welfare work at the height of battle. The 
D. P. was free from the concentration camp theoret- 
ically but he could not exist without it. 

After che initial stimulation of the mock freedom 
had worn off, the prisoners settled back in the con- 
centration camps to await relief. The army sent 
Jewish chaplains into the camps who had nothing 
material to distribute beyond silver “mezuzahs” and 


prayer books contributed by the Jewish Welfare 
Board. The U. S. Army chaplains were, however, 
able to provide assurance that the world had not 
forgotten them and that material aid would soon be 
forthcoming. At least one, Rabbi Abraham Klaus- 
ner, who was sent to Dachau two weeks after it was 
liberated, was instrumental in leading the people 
out of the camp and re-establishing the Jewish Com- 
munity in Munich as well as in the founding of the 
Central Committee of Liberated Jews in Bavaria. 
UNRRA herded the survivors into new camps as 
soon as possible (and sometimes even the amenity 
of a change of locale was not observed) because 
feeding and shelter and relief were more efficient in 
such a large scale welfare project. The shelter was 
inadequate, the clothing unsuitable, the food bad, 
and the administration worse. The vast repatriation 
program undertaken as the major goal and the at- 
tendant inducements to “return home” offered scant 
comfort to the many Jewish D. P.’s who by now had 
no home country to which to return. To most Jews, 
Europe represented the graveyard of the Jewish 
people. Even democratic Czechoslovakia had sug- 
gested that Jews look to some outside source for 
help in healing their economic and social ills; though 
Czech aid to homeless Jews has been truly munifi- 
cent. This, then, is the moral climate that the Jews, 
who had been mouldering for years in the concen- 
tration camps, impatiently awaiting the paradise on 
earth when they would be liberated, encountered 
in the UNRRA D. P. camps. In all fairness, it is 
doubtful if even the most ideal conditions in Ger- 
many would have in any way appeased the Jews 
hungering to sail away on a golden ship to a land 
of happiness and eternal joy. UNRRA has been 
much criticized for its delay in instituting a work 
program and allowing the insoluble core of irrepat- 
riable D. P.’s to live for almost a year in a void of 
idleness. Yet, as far as the Jews were concerned, a 
labor program would scarcely have met either their 
physical or psychological needs. After years of slave 
labor on meagre rations with resultant malnutrition 
and general ennui, they were scarcely in the mood to 
plunge enthusiastically into a work program with no 
other purpose than to keep them occupied. The bare 
essentials of existence were guaranteed for them and 
since joy could not be theirs, they lived on hope. 
They waited only to become established in a D. P. 
camp as a permanent resident (and sometimes not 
even for that) before setting out on an odyssey in 
search of surviving relatives or friends. In this wan- 
derlust period, they travelled over vast areas—across 
borders of several countries, if necessary—back to 
their former home towns, retracing the paths of 
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their loved ones until they learned for certain from 
a friend or acquaintance how they had perished. In 
rare instances fragments of families were re-united 
under dramatic circumstances. Armed with no more 
authority than a typewritten note, written preferably 
in English and endorsed with an official-looking rub- 
ber stamp, they travelled freely in what was for per- 
sonages in important positions, army personnel, news- 
paper correspondents, welfare workers, e¢ al. for- 
bidden territory. Only an appalling amount of gall, 
their willingness to “sit” on the borders for days and 
nights on end, awaiting the opportunity to steal 
across, and their childlike trust in the efficacy of the 
stamp (or staempl as they called it) sufficed to see 
them through. 

With immediate relatives in Europe either found 
or known to be irretrievably lost, the D. P.’s began 
a search for relatives outside of Europe—and for a 
certain number it was the young uncle who had 
migrated to Rio de Janeiro thirty years before, or 
the third cousin who lived somewhere in “Cleveland, 
New York.” Despite the fact that there was no mail 
service from Germany during the first six months 
after the war, some lucky D.P.’s managed by devi- 
ous ways—often with the help of friendly G. I.’s— 
to actually locate their relatives in America, Aus- 
tralia, Palestine, or wherever they might be. The 
letters were often months on the way, and the reply, 
if any, took much longer, for civil postal communi- 
cations were utterly disrupted and the G. I.’s to whom 
the letters were addressed were constantly being 
shifted about. However, even after the first wild 
joy of receiving a reply had subsided, there still re- 
mained the problem of how to leave Europe and the 
hopeless void of waiting. For many the only altern- 
ative to enforced idleness was black-marketeering— 
an occupation so widely practiced in European coun- 
tries generally that it carried no social stigma and 
little legal repercussion. 


WHEN, finally, yards of red tape had been unravelled 
over a period of many months and the first ship load 
of D. P.’s sailed to the United States almost a year 
after V-E day, the D. P.’s were scarcely well-bal- 
anced immigrants, ready to assume at once the obli- 
gations of a complex modern life. Rather, one would 
have supposed them by this time to be thoroughly 
disillusioned and embittered against the world. If 
this was not the case, it was because they lived only 
on hope and had so subsisted through all their hard- 
ships for many years. During the last painful wait- 
ing period their hopes had reached fever pitch and 
were concentrated on emigration to America. At the 
last stage, it didn’t matter if the food was inedible, 
or the travelling facilities to the port fit for cattle 
rather than human beings, or the transient camp at 
Bremerhaven practically uninhabitable. It didn’t 
matter if the ship was crowded beyond the point of 
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toleration. In America everything would be all 
right. 


The elation and exhilaration of the first glimpse 
of the Statue of Liberty—the imposing New York 
skyline, the breath of freedom and bigness in the 
very air in the United States—and most important 
of all the reunion with even distant relatives, the 
feeling that at last there was someone who cared— 
in all these things the great expectations of the 
D. P.’s were fulfilled. Even for those who were not 
welcomed by relatives, the humane and understand- 
ing reception by the United Service for New Amer- 
icans, though institutional, was an acceptable substi- 
tute; for it was made up of such concrete services as 
provisions for food and lodging, vocational guid- 
ance, and guidance for general adjustment. Soon the 
novelty wore off and the routine of everday living 
began—working, sometimes at a not too congenial 
job, eating three meals a day, trying to rebuild a 
shattered life in a strange land. When the first glow 
had vanished, the D. P.’s realized with a start that 
life here was a struggle, too. 


Moreover, they began arriving in numbers at a 
particularly unpropitious time—approximately a 
year after the war had ended, when everyone was 
eager to forget the war casualties. The United States 
was experiencing a post-war economic upheaval of 
exorbitant prices, shortages, and uneven production. 
Naturally, making an adjustment under such condi- 
tions is more difficult than when one is able to step 
into a normal life. I know of cases of newly arrived 
refugees who pay a monthly rental of $150 a month 
for a room (without kitchen facilities) in a third 
rate New York hotel, which they can ill afford. In 
addition, they must eat all their meals in restaurants 
at great expense. Other D.P.’s are living in the 
slums in cold-water flats—dwellings even more mis- 
erable than those they “enjoyed” in the German bar- 
racks of their UNRRA days. Needless to say, a 
graceful adjustment to such extremes in living con- 
ditions is well-nigh impossible. 


On the other side of the ledger were the hardships 
which the D.P.’s imposed upon their relatives and 
friends. An elderly lady who had hidden in Ger- 
many for years was brought to the United States by 
her daughter and son-in-law, who live in moderate 
circumstances in a large mid-western city. After 
years of deprivation and semi-starvation, this lady 
feels she has arrived in the land of plenty. She makes 
a regular habit of going to expensive restaurants and 
ordering elaborate meals, which she does not eat. 
In a few hours she is hungry again and repeats the 
same procedure. This erratic behavior is a psycho- 
logical necessity for the old lady. She needs to waste 
something in order to feel like a human being again. 
Unfortunately, her long-suffering daughter and son- 
in-law cannot support such an extravagant obsession, 
but understand the causes of it well enough to be 
sympathetic. 
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Some of the younger people who have come here 
after losing the best years of their lives, educationally 
speaking, have impractical ideas about future car- 
eers, Young boys with little secondary and no college 
training have set their hearts upon becoming physi- 
cians. The prevalent strict nwmerus clausus in Amer- 
ican medical schools precludes this avenue even for 
many American Jewish boys perfectly trained and 
qualified for entrance. A young orphaned girl with 
no relative or close friends to depend upon has sud- 
denly decided that she will study philosophy. Learn- 
ing how to earn her own living should, speaking 
practically, be of primary importance to this girl, but 
she has so long been concerned with the mere fact 
of survival and existence that this is perhaps a nat- 
ural reaction toward a realm utterly removed from 
her former world. There are people with genuine 
though undeveloped talent as musicians, artists, dan- 
cers, vocalists and the like. They are given every 
Opportunity for training and encouraged, naturally, 
to devote themselves to the more practical aspects of 
their art. An artist, for example, is guided so that he 
will soon be qualified for a position in commercial 
art rather than devoting himself to watercolors or 
landscape painting. Musicians are aided in acquir- 
ing positions in orchestras rather than encouraged to 
undertake a prolonged study of counterpoint. 

Other D. P.’s have been compelled to come down 
to earth all too forcibly. David, a D.’P. in his middle 
thirties, was a man of considerable importance in the 
ghetto of the large eastern European city where he 
lived, and later was active in the self-liberation of 
the Jewish D. P.’s in Germany. A man with no par- 
ticular vocation, he was a born leader. His talents 
lay in getting along with people and working for the 
betterment of the Jewish D. P.’s in Germany. He ac- 
quitted himself nobly in his nebulous profession. 
Finally, after many months of waiting he achieved 
his goal in coming to America. Here he worked for 
an uncle in a menial position, felt himself economic- 
ally exploited, quarreled with the uncle, and struck 
out on his own. He now works in a fountain pen 
factory on the assembly line dully turning the same 
screw hour after hour. “America,” he says, “is not 
something to like or dislike. One works in order to 
exist, and exists in order to work.” Occasionally we 
see David in his former fettle when he is going to 
meet a boat bringing incoming D. P.’s or he is mak- 
ing inquiries about a position for a friend with real 
qualifications. He feels lost in New York and talks 
constantly about the “old days” in Germany. He 
says he would like to be among his own people— 
the D. P.’s. 


ONE OF the major problems is the reluctance of the 
average D. P. to leave New York. He feels safer in 
New York with its large Jewish population and 
thriving Jewish cultural life. Most Jewish D. P.’s 
have a dread and mistrust of “goyim” in general, 
though they may have received help or even had 
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their lives saved by individual Gentiles. The fear of 
leaving the metropolis and the protective shelter of 
the social service agency for a remote town is under- 
standable. Nevertheless, they are encouraged to 
leave New York, and prompted by the difficult liv- 
ing conditions they find there, more are willing to 
make an attempt at adjustment in a smaller town. 
They have as an example the successful integration 
of the many German Jewish refugees who arrived 
here during the 1930's. 

However, the D.P.’s now coming to the United 
States are of an entirely different calibre from the 
highly cultured professional group which fled Ger- 
many in the ‘thirties; and consequently their adjust- 
ment will be more difficult. The present influx of 
_D. P.’s is composed mostly of young people in their 

twenties, predominantly male. Most of them cannot 
remember a normal family life. They have managed 
to survive through indomitable will power, physical 
strength, trickery and forgery, and sheer good luck. 
Their attitude toward the world and its people is one 
of suspicion and hostility. They have had little op- 
portunity for education. They find it difficult to 
learn a new language, for they have never acquired 
systematic habits of study. They possess usually only 
the most elementary work skills, such as those ac- 
quired in working in German ammunition factories 
and other types of slave labor, in construction and 
quarrying. If even this elementary skill can be adapt- 
ed to movements applied in our factories, an at- 
tempt is made to encourage the D. P. to work six or 
_eight months in order to be self-supporting while 
learning English. Afterwards, he can, if he wishes, 
receive training in another trade of his own choosing. 
The peak labor market has made placement com- 
paratively simple and a number of employers are 
now eager to tap this new source of labor. Place- 
ments have been made in positions ranging from 
stenographer and “beautician” to lathe worker and 
chemist. Domestic workers are much in demand, but 
very few Jewish D. P.’s are available to fill this type 
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of position. Happily, there has been no economic 
exploitation of the newly arrived D. P.’s and their 
wage in nearly all cases has equalled those of native 
Americans in similar positions. Most of the D. P.’s 
are young enough and energetic enough to make a 
successful adjustment. 


The few professionally trained D. P.’s who have 
arrived do present a problem. Most of them under- 
standably do not want to abandon their professions 
and there are innumerable obstacles before they can 
qualify as practitioners of medicine, law, nursing, 
dentistry, and the like. Writers, journalists, and 
teachers are at a hopeless disadvantage unless they 
happen to have an extraordinary command of the 
English language, and few of them do. Scientists 
are in a somewhat better position, and if. their train- 
ing and experience has been sound usually encounter 
little difficulty in obtaining laboratory posts. Many 
professionals with academic backgrounds are able to 
turn their language backgrounds to good use as trans- 
lators or research workers. They are somewhat a glut 
on the market, however, and are poorly paid in rela- 
tion to the salary that the skill and requisite training 
usually commands by American standards. Rabbis, 
cantors, and talmudic scholars (who have been arriv- 
ing in proportionately large numbers from the Far 
East) find scant demand for their professional serv- 
ices. There just aren’t enough Jewish congregations 
of the Orthodox variety to absorb them in America, 
and they resist guidance to other vocational fields. 
Most other professionals, though, are in the process 
of reconciling themselves to a transposition of their 
talents and training to areas with good commercial 
prospects. 


Not enough time has yet elapsed for a conclusive 
study of the adjustment which Jewish D. P.’s have 
made to American life. Yet, considering the handi- 
caps from which they suffer and realizing the cause 
of many of their difficulties, the majority are well 
on the way to adjustment. 
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A Handsbreadth above the World 


TALES OF THE HASIDIM: The Early 
Masters, by Martin Buber, New 
York, Schocken Books, 1947, 335 
pp., $3.75. 

“Who can compare with the holy 
Rabbi Shelomo?” inquired the holy 
Rabbi Zalman. “For he is a hands- 
breadth above the world!” A reply to 
the question—which was not meant 
to be a question—lies in this volume. 
It is, precisely: All the tzaddikim—all 
the khasidic saints. They all lived in 
the geography of Heaven and knew it 
so well that Polish rivers could only 


remind them of the streams of Para- 
dise. They saw the actual world in 
passing. They mentioned persecution 
merely to support a point. They knew 
whence they came and where they 
were going and their answers are writ- 
ten in this book. . 

In such lives, the greatest posses- 
sion was joy; and joy was needed, as 
Martin Buber points out in an analy- 
sis of the khasidic movement which 
prefaces these tales. Jews had just 
passed through a profound disillusion 
in Sabbatai Tzvi, the last great false 








Messiah; no mere passive suffrance 
could have saved them. What lifted 
them up was the saint, of whom they 
said, “He is delighting in God, and 
God in him”; what sustained them was 
a man like Rabbi Elimelekh, whose 
soul, at the approach of the Sabbath, 
“threatened to dissolve in bliss, and so 
he looked at his watch in order to 
steady himself in Time and the world.” 
Rabbi Levi Yitzkhak, crying in trans- 
port, “Ah, ah, this matzah/” upset the 
Seder table over himself, wine, matzah 
and all. Ir was not the nature of such 
men to be discouraged by adversity. 
Rabbi Yekhiel Mikhal, poorest of the 
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poor, prayed every day, “Blessed be 
thou .. . who hast supplied my every 
want.” He was asked, “How can you 
pray that way? For surely you lack 
everything a man has need of!” “My 
want is, most likely, poverty,” he re- 
plied serenely, “and that is what I 
have been supplied with.” Heroes 
from other traditions may have been 
beautiful where these were holy, fan- 
ciful where these were learned, but it 
is a toss-up which displayed the greater 
strength, Paul Bunyan or Rabbi Mik- 
hal. 


Tales of the Hasidim, The Early 
Masters, is the first of two volumes 
dealing with the szaddskim, and carries 
us through the first three of six gen- 
erations of saints whose lives and 
teachings comprised the khasidic 
movement. Here are stories of the 
Baal Shem Tov, most of them fantastic, 
because as the founder he was sur- 
rounded by legends in his lifetime, 
and would not allow his words to be 
taken down. His foremost disciples 
of the next generation, however, are 
represented mainly in their teachings. 
And the third generation—a picked 
ten of the disciples of the Great 
Maggid—is shown in a wealth of 
fantasy and parables, as well as by di- 
rect quotation. To our taste, the most 
remarkable of the lot was Levi Yitz- 
khak of Berdichev, that great eccen- 
tric, with his marvelous prayers. 
“Lord: of all the world,” he would 
cry, “had we no sins, what would you 
do with your forgiveness?” “It is not 
why I suffer, that I wish to know,” he 
prayed, “but only whether I suffer for 
Your sake.” Best of the anecdotes is 
the one about Levi Yitzkhak with an 
enlightened scoffer, who came to draw 
out the saint so as to refute each of 
his arguments. Levi Yitzkhak would 
not even notice the man for a time; 
then he glanced briefly over at him 
and remarked, “But perhaps it is true 
after all!” Under the terrible Perhaps, 
that learned man broke down. 

After reading a bookful of such 
tales, we incline to feel as the scoffer 
did. Perhaps it is true, perhaps it is 
true after all—so logical, so consis- 
tent, though so innocent, are the 
axioms which make up a khasidic 
world. Martin Buber has dealt with 
khasidism all his life, but never before 
in English—to our knowledge—with 
unqualified success. This book rejects 
the freer method used before: philo- 
sophic discourse, mystical harangue, 
elaborated myth, symbolic novel. From 
a chaotic mass. of oral and written ma- 
terial, none theoretical, all popular in 
origin, he selected the most signifi- 
cant tales. He scraped away later addi- 
tions, added only so much of his own 
as would make each story a coherent, 
self-sustaining whole, restored wher- 


ever possible the turn of phrase of the 
original, Then Olga Marx translated, 
and Schocken published the stories— 
both superbly. Ir all adds up to a 
volume of what Buber calls legendary 
anecdotes: brief, almost stark, thor- 
oughly satisfactory. The author is al- 
ways in control of his material— 
sometimes in earlier books one felt 
khasidism was riding him. Here, his 
mysticism is the more potent for being 
left implicit. Philosophy is conveyed 
with the force of a poem. Yet fortu- 
nately Buber made no attempt at 
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poetic atmosphere; he handled each 
tale for its own sake, for the sake of 
its greatest literary effectiveness, As a 
result, one cannot imagine a better 
form than this for khasidic legend. 
Rabbi Zusya said, before his death, 
“In the coming world, they will not 
ask me, Why were you not Moses? 
They will ask me, Why were you not 
Zusya?” Zusya és Zusya at last, not a 
philosophic theory, not a novelist’s 
fiction, Zusya’s mysticism is no longer 
an incantation but a physical impact. 
GRACE GOLDIN 
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COMMUNITAS: MEANS OF LIVELI- 
HOOD AND Ways OF LIFE, by Per- 
cival and Paul Goodman. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1947, 7 and 141 pp. $6.00. 

It is extremely significant that many 
thinking people who are concerned 
with the course of world and national 
affairs, have not an equally coherent 
approach to the local conditions that 
most deeply and most immediately af- 
fect their daily lives, Frequently, the 
intellectual becomes engrossed in the 
complexities of foreign relations, fed- 
eral finance, and labor problems. How 
he can remain oblivious to his imme- 
diate life situation is a perpetual source 
of perplexity and consternation to the 
community planner. 

To the city planner, the community 
is the concrete form in which we live 
our lives, It is a form which we may so 
design as to facilitate the kind of liv- 
ing we desire; or it may be a form im- 
peding our movement and activity and 
serving to paralyze our social relation- 
ships. Many American cities are slowly 
experiencing this paralysis in one way 
or another, The paralysis becomes ap- 
parent, for example, where municipal 


tax revenues are insufficient to meet 
expanding community services. It may 
manifest itself in the varied forms of 
congestion: congestion of movement 
(parking problems, traffic bottlenecks, 
or inhuman rush hour transportation ) ; 
or congestion in space, that crowds out 
sunlight and air. Indirectly, the chaos 
of our urban life, with its confusion of 
values, results in wars that lead to the 
destruction of the world’s great met- 
ropoli (London, Berlin, Tokyo, Shang- 
hai, Hiroshima, etc.) Where, how can 
this paralysis be halted? 

Community planning that is thor- 
ough, sound, and intelligent does more 
than deal with small technical prob- 
lems. Its purpose is to give physical 
form to the aspirations of men; tq,im- 
prove living activities and relationships 
through better imaginative forms. 
Community designs are actually an ex- 
pression of the economic and social re- 
lationships that exist among men; and 
an archaic form can severely restrict 
the progressive improvement in hu- 
man relationships. Comprehensive 
community planning is, therefore, con- 
cerned with the physical relationship 
—the wheres and hows—of work 
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place, living place, recreation place, 
market place; and how people get 
from one place to the other. 

It should be clear that the problems 
of community planning shoud be of 
interest not only to the planners, but 
to the people concerned. And it should 
be equally clear that the planner must 
be more than an architectural designer; 
it is even more important that he be a 
social analyst. It is therefore significant 
that Percival Goodman (architect) and 
Paul Goodman (poet and philosopher) 
have combined their efforts to produce 
Communitas. They have here attempted 
an analysis of the “fundamental issues 
that every contemporary physical plan 
must face and satisfy.” They have an- 
alyzed the community arrangements of 
the garden cities, the Russian collec- 
tives, the Palestinian Auutzah, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. And they 
have subjected to analysis the theories 
of Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier, 
Buckminster Fuller, Camille Sitte, and 
Ralph Borsodi. In each they have at- 
tempted to discover the social, political, 
and economic implications. 

To the Goodmans, the basic consid- 
eration is that we have achieved a sur- 
plus technology. This is indicated by 
our Capacity to produce well beyond 
what is necessary for subsistence; by 
the alternative productive methods we 
have at our disposal; and by the fund 
of surplus goods and productivity that 
enables much of our productivity to re- 
main idle for retooling and replanning. 
Plasticity is the salient property of a 
surplus technology. It enables men con- 
tinually to reorganize their lives. 

How, then, are we to eliminate or 
reduce those human activities which 
are essentially unproductive and that 
do not add to our pool of wealth or 
culture? How can we reduce the wasted 
motion that we engage in to keep our 
social machinery moving? For example, 
one out of ten Londoners spends all his 
time transporting the others, and the 
rest spend a tenth of their time in tran- 
sit. Or . . . “So long as three million 
people enter downtown Manhattan 
every day and swell the downtown 
population from 360,000 to nearly four 
million, and retreat again as evening 
falls, there will be traffic congestion 
and sardine-tin subways.” What a waste 
of time and human energy! 

The different physical plans dis- 
cussed by the Goodmans are classified 
in the ways in which they combine or 
relate residence, production, consump- 
tion, and culture. There are those plans 
which emphasize the efficiency of pro- 
duction; everything else—consumption 
and domestic convenience—is related 
to efficient production. Russia, for ex- 
ample, being industrially retarded, is 
subordinating all other considerations 
to an ingenious effort to overtake the 
more advanced industrial countries. 
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Then there are the regional plans 
that aim to integrate city and country. 
Here the emphasis is on combining the 
virtues of both city and country, reduc- 
ing the gap between producer and con- 
sumer so that the community develops 
a relative degree of self-sufficiency. In 
America, this trend has received var- 
ious interpretations. Borsodi and 
Wright have stressed the rural virtues 
and the value of direct contact with 
the soil. The New York Regional Plan- 
ners dealt with the New York popula- 
tion concentration and hoped to ac- 
complish a more rational development 
of urbanism as such. The most compre- 
hensive planning in the United States 
was sponsored by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The production of electric 
power and fertilizers and the develop- 
ment of industry have all been so inte- 
grated as to contribute to the well- 
being of the people in the Valley. 

The authors regard the Palestinian 
kvutzah as perhaps the most perfected 
modern cooperative community. Crops, 
methods of education, and social rela- 
tions are directly determined by the 
members of the community, generally 
uncoerced by central authority. The 
kvutzah advances beyond the Soviet 
collective, in that industry and crafts 
are usually included in its economy. 

To students of the &vutzah, this book 
provides a _ suggestive framework 
through which to evaluate its contribu- 
tion to the development of modern 
community forms. Underlying the 
whole Goodman analysis is a syndica- 
list strain. They reject all forms that 
imply bureaucratic control or supervi- 
sion. Their emphasis is on self-subsist- 
ence and local control. While self-sub- 
sistence and local control may in de- 
gree be desirable, they cannot in the 
modern world be so far developed that 
the local community may attempt to 
isolate itself or to develop an impudent 
independence and local obstinacy con- 
trary to the interests and welfare of the 
larger community. While the Good- 
mans do not state the syndicalist case 
explicitly, in their emphasis they sub- 
ordinate the interrelationship of the 
smaller units, and they understress the 
responsibility of these units to the 
larger community. Even their praise of 
the kvutzah is tempered by the com- 
ment that “the social unanimity . . . is 
of course, based on the aspirations of 
the nationalist political movement, 
sharpened, though probably not deep- 
ened, by the hostile environment.” And 
“, .. they are living on a perhaps tem- 
porary enthusiasm .. .” 

Here is a significant book that should 
be read—and that will require consid- 
erable effort—by those who are eager 
to see in provocative perspective the 
manner in which community forms are 
related to political and social ideals. 

HENRY COHEN 
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A History of Zionism 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT, by Israel 
Cohen, edited and revised with sup- 
plementary chapter on Zionism in 
U. S. by B. G. Richards, Zionist 
Organization of America, 1946, 400 
pp., $3.00. 

The title of Israel Cohen’s book 
must be taken in its narrowest sense, 
as referring essentially to the growth 
and development of the Zionist Qr- 
ganization, rather than of the Zion- 
ist movement. As a history of the 
General Zionist organizations it is a 
thorough, painstaking job, though 
over-inclusive and dreary as too many 
writers imagine objective history must 


Originally written by an English- 
man for an English audience, it fre- 
quently appears to an American reader 
as a whitewashing of the British ad- 
ministration in Palestine (although it 
has strong enough criticism of general 
top-level policy). Ignoring the docu- 
mentary evidence in Maurice Sam- 
uel’s What Happened in Palestine, Mr. 
Cohen ingenuously states that the gov- 
ernment was “taken by surprise” and 
the military forces in the country “were 
unable to quell the disorders” of 1929. 
Along the same lines, we read that 
“military teinforcements . . . proved 
inadequate” when confronted by the 
Arab riots of 1936—though this re- 
viewer recalls a statement by a high- 
ranking British military official in 
Jerusalem to the effect that, given the 
authority, he could put an end to the 
riots “within twenty-four hours.” Mr. 
Cohen’s approach to the whole Pales- 
tine problem explains his historical 
glosses: he takes the view that Zion- 
ism is a trustworthy ally of Britain 
in the Middle East, and that a Jewish 
State is in the best interests of the 
Empire. For these reasons he foresees 
a post-war reformation of British pol- 
icy in Palestine, and apparently wants 
to make the eventual rapprochement 
easier. It is a laudable desire, but un- 
fortunately it leads Mr. Cohen to ig- 
nore the effects upon Colonial policy 
of the conflict of British and Russian 
interests in the Mediterranean area. 
Nor does he take into account the 
workings of the Sterling bloc and the 
place British manufacturers would like 
Palestine to occupy in their economic 
empire. Almost inevitably, then, this 
history is a long account of diplo- 
matic forays and legal skirmishes, 
Royal Commission reports and Zion- 
ist manifestos and resolutions, con- 
gresses and conventions—all high- 
lighted by the great personalities in- 
volved and almost ignoring the Zion- 
ist dynamic which drove them. 

There are good accounts of the 
colonization, the growth of industry 
and of the cities, and a recital of the 
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THE MANSION HOUSE 


LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y. — Telephone 83 


Privately situated . . . 2400 ft. above sea level . . . Free Boating ... 
Social and Athletic Activities . . . Excellent Cuisine . . . Dietary Laws 
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Yishuv’s splendid war effort (which 
is so well told compared to the bulk 
of the volume that one is led to 
believe that Israel Cohen, long a Zion- 
ist civil servant himself, was bored 
with the early days of the movement 
and anxious to get past-them). There 
is almost nothing, however, about so- 
cial and political developments within 
Palestine; the Histadrut and the co- 
operatives are dismissed in less than 
a page. In the same manner, while 
the statistics of party growth and party 
representation at the Congresses is 
fully detailed, there is little about their 
ideological differences recorded. Pins- 
ker is almost summarily dealt with, 
while Borochov and A. D. Gordon 
are hardly more than listed. 


In the supplementary chapter on 
American Zionism, B. G. Richards 
limits himself to the ZOA and its 
forerunners, and one searches in vain 
for example, for references to leading 
Labor Zionists (since Richards writes 
almost exclusively in terms of person- 
alities) and the Poale-Zion movement, 
or for mention of the Zionist youth 
groups in this country. 

Incomplete as it is, this is the first 
attempt at compiling a complete, up- 
to-date history of Zionism. Sokolow’s 
famous two-volume work brings the 
story only up to 1919, while Gort- 
heil’s essays, though classics in them- 
selves, were published more than thirty 
years ago; Adolf Boehm’s Die zion- 
istische Bewegung, of which only two 
of the projected three volumes were 
completed, stops at 1925. The present 
volume, then, partly fills a real need. 
It is a good account of the externals, 
the trimmings of the movement. 


MORDECAI S. CHERTOFF 
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KINDERWELT has throughout its twenty-one 
seasons been the ideal camp for a healthy 
vacation and a meaningful Jewish environ- 
ment, offering every facility for your child's 
comfort and recreation. Large staff of educa- 
tors and trained counsellors, resident physician 
and nurses .. . Classes in Jewish studies, dra- 
matics, arts and crafts. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 


For yourself .. . 
UNSER 
CAMP 


Ideal spot for the discriminating vaca- 
tionist looking for “something differ- 
ent” . . . particularly noted for its 
congenial Labor Zionist environment. 
Large social staff. 

LOWEST RATES for the WEEK, or 
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these children are OURS— 
our future — our hope! 





Case +834: 


Child has no name, knows nothing about 
his background. Was picked out of the 
flames of the Warsaw ghetto and brought 
to monastery and baptised. Ransomed by 
representatives of Labor Zionist Com- 


Case +905: 


Child, Eva, 8 years old. Father killed by 
Polish bands who raided home, Mother 
and child hid in ditch for fifteen days. 
Child’s left side deformed as result of 


two unsuccessful operations. One lung 
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What Can You Do for Them? 


These are only two of thousands of tragic, heartrending cases of Jewish children who 
have been rescued from all of the miseries that fill war-torn Europe. These children are 
in the homes of the Labor Zionist Committee in Europe, being given succor, clothing, 
food and shelter, being helped to rebuild their shattered lives, to set their feet on the 
road to redemption. These Jewish war orphans are being educated in our children’s 
homes, are being imbued with national pride. Most of them are eagerly waiting to go 
to Palestine. It is for a fruitful, cooperative, useful life in Palestine that the Labor 
Zionist Committee is preparing these orphans. You can help us and them by sending 
your contribution today, 


$5.00 supports a Jewish orphan five days 
$10.00 a a 
$30.00 ‘y ° 
$300.00 ay ss 


* $300 constitutes ‘‘adoption of a child. Case-history, 
picture and address are sent to the donor, who may 
communicate with and personally help the child. 


ten days 
one month 


a full year* 


(What Will You Do for Them Today? 


There are not many Jewish children left in Europe. The young were the first to be 
destroyed. Most of those who survived, are sick in body and spirit. They have never 
played or laughed. Won’t you help these Jewish children, the remnant of ten thousand 
yesterdays, the seeds of a tomorrow yet unborn—won’t you help us cure and heal and 
soothe the hurt, the evils, the ills that the war years implanted in them? Help by send- 
ing your generous contribution today. 


FOSTER PARENTS division of Labor Zionist Committee for Relief and Rehabilitation, Inc. 
673 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. GRamercy 5-0701 


SPONSORS | FOSTER PARENTS, Labor Zionist Committee 
DR. A. LEON KUBOWITZKI 673 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
JULIUS KUSHNER C | enclose $ 
ELEANORE LEVINSON in your institutions. 
D. L. MEKLER (] Please send me fuller information regarding “adoption” of 

DR. ROBERT GORDIS ABRAHAM S. MILLER an orphan. 

HELEN HAYES HON. NATHAN D. PERLMAN 

DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES FAYE STEPHENSON 

DR. BRYN J. HOVDE MAX ZARITSKY 

FREDA KIRCHWEY (partial list) 





TALLULAH BANKHEAD 
JOSEPH BRESLAW 
MARC CHAGALL 
WILLIAM EDLIN 


to be sent to the aid of the orphans 





Contributions are deductible for income-tax purposes 
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